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I,^Personal Narrative, 

At the end of November, 1897, Majjc H* A. Deanj^ c*S.l, 
Political Agent, Sw?it p Dir and Chitral, had been kind enough to 
call jny attention to the opportunity Which the punitive expedition, 
then under cons id oration against the tribes of Bun^r would oiler 
for the examination of the antiquarian remains of that territory, 
Run 4 r, as that portion of the ancient Ifdydrta which haJ hitherto 
been wholly inaccessible, and as the place from which a number of 
Major Deane's guttling inscriptions in unknown characters had 
been obtained, could reasonably be expected to furnish an interest" 
tug new Held for archaeological exploration. I was hence eager to 
avail my self of the occasion* 

Thanks largely to Major Deane 1 * recommendation and the kind 
interest shown In the matter by the Hon'ble Mr. DANE, Chief Secre¬ 
tary to the Punjab Government, and my friend Mr. Maynard, the 
junior Secretary, my application to be deputed with the Mnlakaiid 
Field Force during its operations in Bnn6r was readily approved 





of by the Honbte Sir Mackworth Young, k.c.s.l, kiei^enatit- 
Governor ol the Punjab, The Local Government agreed to bear 
the expenses connected with my deputation. On the srcjth Decem¬ 
ber* when returning from a short archeological Christmas tour trt 
the Swat Valley, I received at Hoti M&dan telegraphic intimation 
that the Government of India in the Foreign Department had sanc¬ 
tioned the proposal. Id accordance with the instructions conveyed 
to me 1 saw ou the same day at Kunda Camp Major-General Siw 
BiNDON Blood,, k.c.s , Commanding the Mabkand Field Force, 
who very kindly assured me of hi* assistance in connection with the 
proposed archeological survey. He also informed me of the early 
date fixed for the commencement of the operations against Bundr. 
I had just time enough to hurry back to Lahore, where the Annual 
Convocation < f the University required my presence, and to 
complete there the arrangements for my camp outfit and for a 
Surveyor from the Public Works Department who way to aceom* 
pany me. 

On the afternoon of the 4th January 1898 I left Lahore after 
assisting at the Convocation held under the presidency of the 
Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor and Chancellor of the University. 
Storting from Nowshcra Station on the following morning I caught 
up on (he same day General Blood'* Division while encamped at 
KatSaug on its march towards the Burt tie border, Heavy rain on 
the. preceding Jay had made Ulc air remarkably dear. As I 
passed through the breadth o£ Ihc great valley which forms the 
ancient Gaadhfira, the barren mountain ranges enclosing it on 
the north and south stood out with a boldness reminding 
me of classical regions. From Mar dan to Kaflahg the rugged 
Pajja Range, which in its secluded straths and nooks hides a number 
of ancient sites, kept all the way prominently in front. On a 
small spur descending from this range, which is passed to the cast 
of the road close to the village of Jamdlgarhi, the ruins of the 
large Buddhist monastery came into view, which vras excavated 
hers by General Cunningham, l was unable to revisit these 
interest mg remains for want of time, but was informed that numerous 
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injured torsos of statues which had been brought to light by 
those diggings, still cover the ground in several of the Vihira 
Courts. 

At Katlsrig -1 was joined by Faxl HA hi, Draftsman, from the 
office of the Executive Engineer, PeshAwar, who- was to act as 
my Surveyor. There I found also Sherb&r, JamadAr of Swat 
Levies, and Kator Shah, a MiSt* from SliihbSzgarhi, whom Major 
Deane had kindly sent to accompany me to Bun^r and to assist 
me by their local knowledge. 

On the 8th January the force moved from Katlang to Sanghav^ Siuifhaa. 
at the entrance of the defile leading to the Tangi Pass which 
had been selected ns the route for the advance into Buodr A 
reconnaissance conducted by General Blood up the defile showed 
that the pass was held by a gathering of tribesmen under numerous 
standards. Accompanying this reconnaissance, I came in the 
narrow raviue through, which the path leads, and about a mile 
and a half above Sanghau village, upon u n mUtakeablc traces 
of an ancient road. I was able to examine these before the Sappers 
had commenced their work of improving the track. In several 
places where the present path runs along rocky dirts high above 
the stream draining the gorge, I noticed supporting vvalls of 
► rough but solid masonry. They resembled closely in their con* 
structiou the wails over which the an dent so-called <f Buddhist' 1 
roads on the MaUkand and ShAhkdt Passes arc carried in parts- 
Higher up in Urn defile the traces of this old road seem to be 
lost. At least 1 did not come across any on the following day 
either on the track chosen for the transport route or during my 
climb up die hillside to the north. 

When returning to the camp it was too lak to examine'closdy 
the ruins which were pointed out to me as those of ‘ old Sa^ghau , ' 
on a spur about 1 1 miles to the cast of the village* Seen from below 
they appeared to consist of groups of solidly built old dwelling* 
places, such as are found in great numbers covering the hillsides 
at various points of the Lower Swat Valley, About half & roJl* 
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further in a north-easterly direction old remains are said to 
e^ist near a large spring, the \vat*r of which is now brought by a 
atone-conduit down to Sanghaw village. A great 4**1 of ancient 
Buddhist sculpture has been extracted at various limes from 
ruined sites near Sanghau, but it is only of the excavations con¬ 
ducted for General Cunningham that some account Can be traced. 

The night passed fa camp at Sanghau, and thus yet within 
British territory, brought some u sniping ” which was attributed 
by competent judges to 1 1 oval 1 subjects of that neighbourhood 
On the afternoon of the foil owing day the Tangd Pass was taken 
after a prolonged artillery fire and some fighting. While the 
Palhins, Sikhs and Dogras of the XXtb Regiment. Punjab Infantry, 
climbed in splendid style the high peak commanding the pass on 
the west, the Highland Light fafamry and West Kent Regiments 
carried the naturally strong position of the enemy in (rout- 1 watched 
the interesting engagement from the spur occupied by the 
mountain batteries in action and climbed up to the narrow rocky 
ridge which forms the pass* soon after it Eiad been taken. From 
that commanding height, eire, 3,800 feet above the sea, there 
opened a wide view over'be western portion of Buts dr bounded 
in the direction of Upper Swat by Mounts Itm and DomrrL 

Ti&fcrfj Paitf. At a point where the crest forms a salient angle to the west* 

and about 300 yards from the saddle by which the mute-track 
crosses the pass, I noticed the remnant of what was probably once 
a small fortification, in the form of a semi-circular platform built of 
rough masonry. The outside wall supporting it was traceable for a 
length of feet, The tribesmen holding the pass bad raised one 
of their main sangars on this very platform. The gathering of 
standards I had noticed near thin spot in the early part of the day 
showed that it had been considered important and held in force 
also by the most recent defenders of the pass- The absence of 
other traces oE old fortification on the ridge is easily accounted for 






by its extreme narrowness and ihe steepness of the cliffs ort its 
western face* These cliffs themselves would fcnft a sufficiently 
sfrong line of defence against any enemy not armed with modern 
guns. On the Tang£ Pass there was thus neither room nor need 
for such extensive fortifications as can still be traced in mins of 
evidently ancient date on the Malakand and Shfihk6t Passes. 

Accompanying the troops of the 1st Brigade which I still 
found on the crest of the pass, I reached by nightfall Kirigarg&tai, 
a Buu^r village belonging to the Saliirzai tribe, situated in the valley 
seme two miles from the eastern foot of the pass. This small 
. ill age formed our quarters for that night and the next two days. 

The forcing of the pass had apparen Hy put all thought of open 
resistance to an end. This and the neighbouring villages were 
found completely deserted, but Jirgas of the Salfirxai and other 
adjoining tribal sections were soon coming in to treat for terms, 

General Meiklejohn, Commanding the iat Brigade, hence kindly 
allowed me to start already on the morning of the 8th January 
with a small escort for the inspection of the extensive ruins 
plainly visible tu the west of Kingargalal on the spurs sloping 
down into the valley. 

The most conspicuous groups of ruins were found situated on a 

. £ t ■, , , , , , . Ktilfii near 

series of rocky ridges which jut out, with a general direction from KingFugaki 
north to south, into the valley leading to the north-west of Kfngargalai 
towards the Ntiwadand Pass. They form the extreme offshoots 
of spurs descending from the high peak to the west of the pass, 
which has already been mentioned. The largest of these ridges, 
which also bears the most prominent of the ruins, lies at a distance 
of about miles from ffingargaiai, AH along the crest of the 
ridge and also for a short distance down Its slopes arc found 
separate groups of ruined buildings. They are erected either 
where small level shoulders give sufficient space, or on walled-up 
terraces leaning against the hillside. Their general plan and 
construction clearly prove them to be the remains of ancient 
dwelling places. The walls consist of solid masonry resembling 
closely in its construction that seen 1 in the walla of the 





Lakht-i-PiShi \ihAras and oilier nncient Gandhf$|| rums. Large 
roTjgh slabs, of approximator equal height but ^regular shape at the 
sid^ are placed in regular courses ; sufficient space is left between 
them laterally to allow of the insertion of small flu sfones which 
are placed in little- coin mils, filling the interstices. Vertically 
each course of slabs is separated from the next by a narrow 
baud of small flat stones which are put in a single or double row 
and are intended to adjust slight inequalities in the thickness of 
t he slabs. 

This peculiar system of masonry which has been described in 
the Areh^iogienl Survey Reports, Volume V t is found in the waifs 
of all ruins of pre-Muhammadan date throughout the territory of 
the old GandhAra and Udyana. It distinguishes th-m in a very 
marked fashion from all structures of modern origin which show 
invariably walls of small uncut stones set m mud plater without 
any attempt at regular alignment. Such walls, unless of excep¬ 
tional thickness] can easily be palled down with a few strokes 
of the pick-axe, and when decayed Leave after a few years nothing 
hut shapeless heaps of loose stone and canto The ancient walls on 
the other hand are of remarkable firmness and have stood the tost of 
time extremely well, particularly where an outer coating of piaster 
has origin;ally proLected them again at at m osphetie i nfluencus, This 
is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that I have found among the ruined 
sites of Lower Swat walk of this construction still standing to a height 
of 30 feet and more, la some instances, too, such walk could "be 
utilized for the foundation of portions of the modern fortifications 
erected at Mai a hand and Chnkdarra. 

The buildings which cover the above described ridges vary 
considerably in she and plan. Those which occupy sites allowing 
of greater extension consist of a scries of large chambers grouped 
round a central pile. This is generally raked above the level of the 
rest by a high base of solid masonry. Plan / shows the disposition of 
a typical structure of this class which stands near the north-eastern 
extremity of the central ridge above referred to. The interiors 
of the rooms have been filled up to a great ex teat by masonry which 
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has fallen from the ''.vails and roofs. The portions of the walls still 
stand rid! reach in many places only a Jitrie above Ihe level of this 
debris h is thus impossible to indicate with certainty the position 
of tjie doors by which the several apartments must have co rtmuni- 
ented with each other. In the case of this building tliti original level 
of-the central rooms marked A, B, C, D seems to have been raised 
considerable above tbd ground, as their interior was found now to 
be neat ly i. s feet higher than th* rock on which the walls arc 
baaed. As in th' case of similar structures examined in Swat, It 
is probable that the lower storey of this cant ml pile was built solid; 
the entrance into the upper sior* y containing dwelling rooms 
Was through an opening higher up in the wall which Could 
be reached from outside only by means of a ladder. This arrange* 
mentf which is dearly designed with a view to defence, ts still 
adually observed in i 1 j«;' construction of most vRlsge watch-towe-s 
afcrttes the Afghan border. 

That special regard was paid to considerations of, safety in the 
case of most, if not alS s the structures lu re described h evident from 
the very positions chosen for them. The rocky sputa on which 
they are found have no other recommendation as build mg sites 
except the facilities they offer for defence by their steepness 
and comparative inaccessibility. The crests of the ridges, which 
these buildings chiefly occupy, are nowhere less than about 
300 feet above llie level bottom of the valley, Tlie inconvenience 
arising from this position In respect of the watcr*siipply, etc,, is so 
great that only an important consideration like that of safety could 
compensate for it. At the same time it deserves to be noted that 
these buildings are everywhere standing at such a distance from 
each other that at a time, when firearms were unknown, none could 
be said to be commanded by its neighbour, It looks as if the 
conditions of inter-tribal feud,and rivalry which make each man of 
substance in the average trans-border village watch his neighbour 
as a possible foej had already been realised in a far earlier period. 

The position which these build mgs occupy and the succes¬ 
sion of terraces on which some of them; rise, give them from a 
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distance more the appearance of small castks than of ordinary 
dwelling places They resemble in this respect closely the collec¬ 
tions of fortified houses which csrerAdr hHl sides at numerous oM 
sites of the Swat Valley like lf^iiaU r ,JSatMila f Katgalasctc* 
As a distinctive feature* hawW£?V it must be mentioned 
that l have not come across either among the ruins neat KingargalaJ 
or elsewhere in Bun^r, the semicircular buttresses which are 
found very commonly among the Swat ruins at the corners of such 
stiuctarcs, in particular of isolated square towers. 

To the west of the spur which amongst other ruins bears that 
shown in Plan /, there run! another smaller ridge which with its 
western scarp faces the side valley of Mandra, Along the narrow 
neck uf this ridge too there arc numerous ruins of the above 
description. The ground*pku of one amongst them which repre¬ 
sent* the simplest type and still shows a well-preserved entrance 
at some height above the ground, has been reproduced on Plate 
Ih On the opposite side of the Mandra Nalkh and further up on 
the hillsides of the main valley towards the Nawedand Pass, J 
could sec other group* of ruined buildings. But fchb instructions 
given to me a* regards the limits of my explorations on this first 
day on Bun Sr soil did not allow me to proceed further in that 
direction. 

Moving f .bert back to the east along the main hillside, I pass¬ 
ed two more spurs running down into the valley nearer to 
Kingargaku These were also found to be covered with mined 
buildings of the kind already described Stilt further to the east at 
the point where the main valley of Kingargfdai is joined hy the one 
leading to the foot of the Tang£ Pass, there is a small low 
spur which has been used aa an old building site, At its very cud 
and at a level of only about 50 feet above the flat bottom of the 
valley, l found the ruin of which a plan Is given bn Plate !L Its 
peculiar feature is the platform of solid masonry marked A t on 
which rises a small conical mound of rough atones set in layers. 
The height of the mound is about jl feet including the base, It 
appears probable that wo have in this mound the remains of a small 
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Sttipa. Unlike otte* around* of this character met subsequently 
during my tour in Sundr it h*s escaped being dag into by treasure¬ 
s' ekers. Adjoining the base in the east there are turo square 
rooms of which the waih ean ''yet chady be traced. Their 
COostruction is exactly the same as that of ihe walls m the build¬ 
ings already described. Oa the floor of the two front rooms (tf, L) 
there were signs showing that stones and earth had recently been 
displaced. The Pathan sepoys of my escort* led by an instinct 
evidently due to experience, at once suspected a hiding place. 
By removing the topmost stones and then digging down with 
rhidr bayou, ts they soon opened two Rule welt s.sunk into the ground. 
They measured each about 5 teet ^uaro and were lined with old 
masonry down to the solid rock* They were found filled frith 
*rain and small household property which some neighbouring 
villagers had evidently deposited there in anticipation of our 
invavon. There can be little doubt as to these welts having ori- 
giuallv been constructed foe a similar purpose, smalt underground 
store-rooms of this kind having been found under the ruins of the 
Takhtd-Bahi monastery and elsewhere* 

On either side ol Ihe short va’lcy running to the foot of the 
r f J fr ['ass I noticed several ruined buildings perched high tip on 
isolated cliffs anti ridges. They appeared to be similar to those 
already visited in the vail 7s towards Nnwedstui and Mantra, 
Bat the shortness of the remaining daylight made their eaaroina- 
lion impossible. Considering the number and position of all these 
ruined habitations, it seems evident that the site to the west of 
Kingargalai must have been a place of some importance in pre- 
Uuhammadao times. This is easily accounted foe by its position 
4 ihe mutes to the Tang.S and N a wed and Passes, which both 
represent important lines of comnumieation. The latter pass m 
particular, which from all accounts seems comparatively easy for 
transport animals, opens a very convenient route to tho valley of 

Bisiarrn in the west. From this again the Yusufzai plain to the 
south an well as the' Shihltdt, ChirSt and Mora Passes leading 
into Lower Swat cart be reached without difficulty. In this 
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connection l may mention that a coin of Osetno Kadphises fcivc, 
i st Century n. c.) kindly shown to me by the Chaplain ab ached to the 
Highland Light Infantry Regiment was picked up during the occu¬ 
pation o! Kingargalai in a small cave on the hilt side rising behind 
the village* 

L was enable to ascertain the local name, if any. given by the 
present inhabitants to the ruins described. The whole population 
of the valley had lied on the day of the fight on the Tang£ Pass, and 
was still keeping with such cattle as they had managed to save, on 
the top of the high lull ranges above the valley. It was evident 
that the occasion, which had thrown Burner temporarily open, was 
not the best for collecting local traditions regarding rained sites 
from the PafcMn inhabitants. Comparatively new-comers to the 
country them selves and in part migratory as they ai*e p they were 
often, when got hold of, found unable to give moru information 
than that conveyed by the designation * Ktxpir kanrfart" { u Kafir 
.ruins"). This Is bestowed indtecrim irately on all kinds of ancient 
remains, 

On the following day, the cj J h January, the troops of the ist 
Brigade still remained at Kingargalai, while the mule track across 
the pass was being improved for the transport. I had first hoped 
to examine the valley further down as far as s Btimp 4 kh* which the 
column marching across the Plrsai Pas* was expected to reach that 
day. But n subsequent order fixod the nearer village of Nims^r 
as the limit of my reconnaissance* This lies about two miles to 
the east of Kingargalal in a small side valley opening to the litmth- 
west. Juftt opposite to the entrance of the latter the main road of the 
valley turns round the foot of a very steep and rocky spur which 
descends from the range to the north, Having noticed high ap bn 
this spur walls of ancient look, 1 climbed up to them and found, at 
a height of about 500 feet above the valley, two oblong terraces. 
One is built of solid old masonry along the back of the narrow ridge 
and extends for about 30 feet from north to south with a breadth 
of 15 feet, A short distance above, and connected with it hy 
much decayed parallel walls, is a larger walled-up terrace of 
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reroarkubly massive masonry, placed, as it were, h cheval across 
the ridge. It measures 45 Feet from east to west and 20 from 
north to sooth. Its top where nearest to the rooky base 
still rises to a height of ja feet above it There can be little 
doubt as to this structure having once served the purposes 
of defence. The position is admirably adapted for this, being 
approachable only wtth difficulty over steep cliffs and commanding 
an extensive view up and down, the valley. Small mounds found on 
the top of these terraces are probably the remains of former super* 
structure^ which being buiit of less solid materials have decayed 
Fong ago. The soil between; the rocks on the slopes below is 
covered with old pottery. 

From this point I had noticed villagers descending from the 
opposite heights to the houses of Nansdr, evidently bent on remov¬ 
ing property they had left behind on their first flight As I hoped 
(0 receive from them information as to old remains in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, I descended and-approached the village. The sight of 
my small escort was, however, sufficient to cause a fresh 
stampede of the village folk. When at last after a great deal of 
parleying some old men were induced to join me* they could only 
point to a few ruined walls oa a hill to the south of the village, 

One 1 Spin giro ' (greybeard), however, knew of a ruined 
* gumiHMt 1 (dome, circular building) to the west of Kingargafai. As 
this expression !$■ In variably used by the Pushtu-speaking population 
of the border for the designation of Stupas, I did not hesitate to 
start back under hi3 guidance in the direction iiKlicated. We had 
passed the ruins examined on the preceding day and proceeded 
up the Manfira Nalkh for nearly two miles further before I could 
ascertain from my guide that the gumhas he had previously refer* 
red to as quite near was in reality beyond the range which forms 
the watershed towards BAzdarra, To reach the spot and return 
to camp tbs same evening was manifestly impracticable at the late 
hour of day, I was thus reluctantly obliged to turn back to 
IOhgat|^l|ij. richer only, by an, experience of the unreliability of 
putative distances in the Buner hills, J had already before hsard 
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of the existence: of old ruins near Bizdarra, and wish that 1 may before 
long have an opportunity lo visit that site and other neighbour¬ 
ing localities to the south of the Shihkfit and Mora Passes. 

On the loth I accompanied the march of the greater portion of 
General Mdklejohn’s Brigade to Juvur, a large village to ihe 
north-east of Kingargatai and below Mount Itm. The route led for 
the first four miles down the valley to Bam p filth a, where the stream 
Which comes from Kingatgalai is met by the one Bowing from the 
Flrsai Pass, Before reaching B&mpdhbtt the road winds round the 
foot of a detached small ridge which is covered with ruined 
buildings and terraces resembling those seen near Kiug&rgatax. 
The short halt made by the troops at Bampdkha was riot sufficient 
to allow of an inspection of these remains. A abort distance 
beyond Bampfikha die route turns off to the north, and Mount tint 
comes prominently into view. This fine peak, 9,250 feet above sea 
level, with ita fir-clad slopes and rocky summit, dominates the 
landscape in most parts of Western Bundr and forms the boundary 
of the fetter towards Upper Swat Subsequent enquiry showed 
that Mount Ilin as the site of more than one Tlrtha must have en¬ 
joyed a great sanctity in Hindu times. To the west of the mountain 
is the Karab&r Pass, the favourite route of communication 
between Bun^r and Swab In the valley which leads tip to the 
pass lies the village of 'Jupur. 

Here the population had not entirely fled, though alt houses were 
appropriated for the accommodation of the troops. 1 was thus 
able to collect some information as to old remains in the vicinity. 
As the Brigade remained at Juvur I could utilize the following day 
(nth) freely for their inspection. An inscribed stone had been 
reported to me near the village of Charrai situated about two 
miles to the north-east. But on reaching the spot indicated} which Is 
at the foot of a rocky spur descending from Ilm and about one mile to 
the north-cast of the village, 1 found that the supposed inscription on 
a large isolated rock to the right of the path consisted on ly of a series 
of cup-shnped boles, probably artificial. The spot is known as Lak$ 








Retaining thence to Chami, I ascended the narrow gorge, 4 
through which the stream of Charrai flows, to an open we 11 -wooded 
glen known only by the somewhat general designation of Tangai 
(defile; email valley). Tangai which ia separated from the Juvur 
Valley by a low watershed, lies in a direct line about a*, miles to the 
north-east of Juvur, Along the slopes of the little spurs, which 
e nclose the glen like an amphitheatre* I found numerous traces 
of old habitations. Their walls and terraces were generally far 
more decyed than those of the ruins near Kmgargal&l This is 
in all probability due to the thick fungie which covers this site. 
The scries of fine springs which issue at the foot of the hill 
slope* *nd feed the Charrai stream, explains sufficiently the presence 
of so many ancient dwelling places in this secluded nook of the 


mountains. 


Ascending the spur in the centre of the amphitheatre R<*k 
described, to a height of about 300 feet above the little plain at }*vur. 
the bottom of the glen, 1 reached the rock-cut images of which one 
of my Juvur informants had told me. The remnants of old walls 
stretch up dos$ to the foot of the large rock which liears these 
relievos* The south face of the rock offers a flat and nearly 
vertical surface about 33 feet long and 30 feet high ; on it a tripartite 
niche has been cut out to a depth of inches. It measures 6 feet 
9 inches In length and 5 in height; ita foot is about 5 feet above 
the ground. In the centre of the niche is a Well-caryed relievo figure 
of Siva, 4 feet G inches high, showing the god seated, wi h hi& left 
leg reaching below the seat and the left hand holding the club. On 
either side of Hus central imago is a smaller figure about 2 feet 9 inches 
high representing a god seated with crossed legs. The one on the 
proper left holds in the left hand a lotus on a stalk, and evidently 
represents Vishnu. The figure on the proper right, which has become 
more effaced, seems to sit on an open lotus and is probably intended 
for Brahman, All three figures are surmounted by halos. 

There can be no doubt as to these sculptures being anterior 
to the Muhammadan invasion ; probably they are of a considerably 
earlier date* This may be concluded with good raison From the 





boldness aiul good proportions still observable in the design oF 
the relievos, notwithstanding the decay which has overtaken tire 
more ex posed portions. To the damage caused by atmospheric 
influences ha^ been added some chipping done by mischievous 
hands apparently not so very long ago. Treasure-seekers seem 
also to have recently been at work here as shown by some a mall 
excavations at the foot of the rock. In view of the interest at- 
Caching to Lhsse sculptures, 1 regret that no photograph could 
be obtained of them. They are approached only by a narrow ledge 
some 3 £ect broad, and the rock below them falls off with great 
steepness. The carvings are thus visible only for one standing 
immediately before them or from some considerable distance* 

The purely Hindu character of these rock sculptures and of 
those subsequently examined at Bhal near Pddshdh is a point 
deserving special notice. It is an additional proof of the fact that 
Buddhism, which from the exclusive reference made to it in our 
written rec<>rrts~-thc accounts of the Chinese pilgrims-may be sup- 
posed to have been the predomi nant creed in the old Udyuii,^ was 
there as elsewhere in India ctosdy associated with all popular features 
of the Hindu religious system. This conclusion h fully supportrd 
by what other evidence is at present available. Thus the coins 
struck by the rulers of these regions, from the times of the later. 
Kusbaus down to the fast * Hindu SWhiyas, * show an almost un¬ 
broken succession of Hindu, and more particularly Saiva, 
devices. 

Ascending from Tangai to a saddle in the spur to the west 1 , 

I obtained a good view of the Karakar Pass and the valley leading 
lip to it from Juvur, but did not notice any more rums in this 
direction. I then returned to the glen and proceeded to the small 
rocky hill known as AK 2 Dfrat] $$§§ flanks the road from 
Tan gal to Juvur on the east. I found it covered on the south face 
with a secies of ancient walls supporting terraces anti with masses 
of debris which evidently belonged to higher s true Lures now com¬ 
pletely decayed* These walls stretch up to the very top of the 
hllL which forms a small plateau of irregukr shape about £5 y^L; 





long from east to west aid in the middle about -a o yards broad. 

All round the top foundations of old walls could be (raced, by 
means of which Lhe available space had been enlarged, and perhaps 
also fortified. Similar remains arc said to exist cm the slopes of the 
higher hill known as Ghuad, which laces Nil Ddrui on ths ; western 
side of the defile leading to Tanga t. 

On the following day, the 12th January, General Meikkjoba's 
column marched from juvur to Tursak by the shortest route 
which lies in the valley drained by the Churrai stream, As my 
information did not point to the existence of. old remain* in this 
direction l obtained permission and the necessary escort to 
proceed to Tursak independently by a more circuitous route* 

This was to enable me to visit the rains which bad been reported 
to me near Sir drat, and to sec the portion of the main valley of 
Bur^r between Bamptikha and Tursak. 

Girarai l found to be situat'd about 5 miles to the south west GLifoh 
of Juvur in a broad open valley which leads to the Gira&t and Baajfr 
Passes in lhe wesL About half way t noticed ruins similar in 
appearance to those ot Kingargalai on a detached spur of the hill 
range to the north of the valley* I could not spare time {or their 
inspection. The locality is known as Bahhia. In Gin'irai itself, 
which, Is a village of some sixty bouses, the only ancient remain l 
could trace was a fine ornamented slab built into the north 
wall of (he * Sdra Masjid . 1 Its lotus ornament shows 

in design and execution close affinity to the decorative 
motives of Gaud bam, sculp Lures. Though it was evident that 
this slab had been obtained from some ancient structure in the 
neighbourhood! my enquiries failed to elicit any indication of 
its place of origin. The villagers’ plea in explanation of, their 
ignorance on this point was l hat they had come to Lhe place only 
six years ago when tbe last redistribution of villages had taken 
place among the 5 al£irzni dan, The custom here referred to of 
redistributing at fixed periods the village sites and lands amongst 
the various sections of a clan by drawing lots prevails* in fact, all 
through Eimlr, It might in itself account to a great extent for 
the scantiness of local traditions* 
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There was, however, less difficulty in tracing the ruins aW.it 
which I had heard at Juvur, They were found io be situated at a 
place known as All Kk&nkutt { * AH Kh&ris Juris* ), about 14 
milis to the west of Girfrai. Like the village itself tli*y lie at 
the foot of the hill range, which divides the valleys of GLriirai and 
Kiogargalal Conspicuous ruins of buildings and tei race*, ail 
coafltructed of ancient masonry, cover the several snail spurs 
which descend here into the valEey. The be*t preserved are 
on a spur flanking from the west the approach to the gorge through 
which the direct route to Kingargalai leads* 

At the eastern foot of this spur Is a narrow tongue of high 
and fairly level ground, stretching between the bed of the GIr.irai 
stream and the entrance of the above-named gorge. On this 
strip of ground I came upon several circular mounds which 
are undoubtedly the ruins of Stdpaa* The one in the centre 
still rises to a height of about 20 feet above thv ground-level 
It has been dug in to apparently some t.}ntf ago by treasure-seekers* 
The excavation they effected shows the solid, though rough, 
masonry of which the mound ia built. Around it are remains of 
wails indicating, perhaps, an enclosing quadrangular court. Thu 
wall facing west cut be traced for a length of 4 ! feet, that to the 
north for 40 feet* About 20 yards to the south west from this Slug* 
19 another still larger mound thickly overgrown with jungle It 
reaches to a height of about feet and has evidently not been 
disturbed. The remaining portion of the level ground to the east 
is strewn with small mounds, some of which in all probability mark 
the site of votive Stupas of modest dimensions. Regarding a 
probable identification of this site 1 must refer to the explanations 
given below in Section II of this Report- 

After returning from Alt K bin koto and Gsriraii 1 mart bed 
along the well-cultivated ground at the northern foot of the hills 
which separate GirAral and Gampdkba. About one mile to the east 
of Gkirai l noticed traces of old walls, much decayed and over¬ 
grown by jungle, on a fUt terrace-tike plot of ground projecting 
from the hill side- They seemed to belong to a large 
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enclosure with a atupaTike mound in the. centre. After crossing the 
broad valfey m which the stream coining from the western slopes 
of Mount Dm ilows down towards Bampbkhat I struck the road 
which leads in the valley of the Baranchi River from Barapfikha 
down to Tursak. The dry alluvial plateaus passed along the 
left bank of the siyer, the bold and fairly vvelhwooded ranges to the 
right towards the Tlrsai and Malandri Passes, and the fine view 
of snowy mountains far off in the indus direct ion, —they all 
reminded me forcibly of scenery 1 had seen in Kashmir, 

Close to the north of the; road and at a distance of about 
miles from Tursak, I found a large square mound rising to about 13 
feet above the ground. The late hour of the day at which this inter¬ 
esting site was reached permitted only a rapid examination- It 
showed that the whole mound was artificial, constructed of rough 
layers of stone, with masses of debris, apparently from fallen walls, 
over them. The corners of the mound lie in the direction of the 
cardinal points. The north-east face, which was more clearly trace¬ 
able, measured on, the top about too feet. In the south corner are 
the remains of a small circular mound which evidently was once a 
Scupa> To the south of the latter again and outside the square 
rises, another circular mound about r-B feet high which seems to 
have been connected with the quadrangular terrace by means of a 
narrow platform. The position of these mounds is such that the 
structures marked by them must have been conspicuous objects 
far up and down the valley when intact. The obligation of arriving 
in camp before nightfall forced me to prat these interesting 
remains far too soon. I had hoped that it would become possible 
to revisit them subsequently from Tursak. In this; however, 

I was disappointed. It wa* dark before 1 reached the camp 
pitched outside Tursak, 

On the following morning (131b January) a coin mu composed 
of half the Brigade marched from Tursak to the valley of PdHsh&k 
in the nor tic As this move appeared to offer an opportunity 
for approaching localities on Mount Iltn from which Major Deane's 
agents had previously procured impressions of inscriptions, I decided 
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to accompany it. Before sorting I paid a visit to Titrsak village 
with a view to tracing there the original of the small inscription 
which i had published from a doth impression as No* 27 in toy 
paper on Major Deane's inscriptions,* The note which accompan ied 
this impliession described it as hike 11 from an inscription on a 
ateme in the wall of the house of a Mulla, Tiwmk in BumL\ It is 
said to have been taken originally iront some old ruins with other 
stones for building purposes/' 

On entering the village I soon realized the peculiar difficulties 
with which the search for detached inscription i in Buner has 
proved to be altended+ Neither of the two guides, with whom 
Major Deane 3 kind forethought had provided me, know anything 
as regards this iascriptioo. I was thus forced to fall hack upon 
enquiries among the few inhabitants who had not deserted their 
homesteads. None of them could, or would, give information as to 
the particular Mu Ha's house the walls of which must be supposed 
to contain this little epigraphies! relic. Ttir&ak 33 a very large 
village, in fact the biggest in Run dr, and boasts among its popda* 
tlon of cot less than twelve Mullas. ft was with difficulty that 
l got half a dozen of these Mu lias* houses pointed out to m e* But 
the search which I made in succession in these dcserled dwellings 
proved fruitless, and from the beginning offered little promise. 

The wads in the bouses examined, like those in most 
villages or dwellings in Bunir, arc built of rubble and are covered 
tn large pot lions with rough plaster* In several of the houses 
there was a number of rooms and sheds ranged behind the 
entrance court-yard, indicative of the comparative case of the? 
owners. This meant a considerable addition to the extent of the 
wall surface calling for examination. In order to secure a reason¬ 
able diancc of discovering here a small stone, the exposed surface 
of which as shown by the impression does not measure more 
than 8 by 6 inches, it would have been necessary to scrape the 
walls of the plaster wherever it seemed recent, and to devote 
altogether to thU search far more time than actual conditions 
permitted. The cursory inspection of half a dozen houses and the 
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ffi pgated attempts to elicit information from such inhabitants aa 
the sepoys of ruy escort managed to get bold of, had already coat 
me more than an hour when 1 turned At last my bach on the lonely 
alleys of Turaak to start on the march towards PMiML 

The route leads first to the north through an open fertile 
valley, which is watered by the stream coming from CharraL 
Skirting the foot of the high Ja far hill, the road then turns to the 
north-east and ascends a Sow watershed near the village of 
Burp Khina. Mere an extensive view opened embracing the 
greater part of the fine broad valley of Prfdshtfh and Ihe whole of 
the high mountain range to the north,, between the peaks of ilfK 
and DvsirrL The streams which drain this portion of the range on 
the south unite close to the vilWgo of FSdsh ih, which thus by its 
very position is marked as a place of Importance* It is the site of 
the holiest Muhammadan shrine In Bun dr, the Zbrat of, Pir B&ba 
Sahib ; it bad on this account been singled out for a visit by 
General Mcikbjohn’s column, I had caught up the latter near 
Burjo Kh 4 aa. and rode ahead with its advance guard of Guides 
Cavalry to dose P&dshftb village, w hich was reached after a march 
of about 9 miles from Tursak., 

'1 he large Jirgas of the Gadazai tribe, which soon made their 
appearance before the Poll.deal Officer* showed that, notwithstand¬ 
ing rumours to the contrary, resistance was not to be expected at 
this sacred spot either, jlte troops were accordingly ordered to 
halt at fiAecJt about two miles before F/bsMh, and to return to the 
main valley below Tursak on the day following. Those dispositions 
made it clear to me that my chance of approaching the localities 
on Mount Jim, which had yielded the inscriptions already referred 
would be limited to the few remaining hours of the day. I was, 
therefore, glad to obtain permission to job in the reconnaissance 
which Captain Todd, Assistant Field Intelligence Officer, with a 
mounted escort was pushing towards the Jotvarui Pass to the 
north-west of Pidsh&h. 

At LegarpSr, the first village reached. I was abb to obtain 
accurate information as lo the position of Mtd»gdm t where two of 
Major Deane's inscriptions, published by me in the Bengal Asiatic 
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Society's Journal (Fart Ij i: Rt}S» Nos* 29 and 30), had been 
obtained. It is described as a small village occupied by MiAm 
or Saiyids who have given it its name. It is situated on a shoulder 
of the great spur which runs down from lim Peak in a south¬ 
easterly direction. The designation Ilm-o-Mian a [' Centre of I).m ■) 
which is used in the notes of Major Deane's agents indifterefitly 
with Miangam for the fmd-apot of these inscriptions, doe a not treem 
to be known a* a local term, but describes accurately enough the 
situation of the place. As all my informants agreed in speaking 
of as covered with snov^U the time, it must evidently lie 

at a considerable altitude* 

A rough ride of about two miles over a very stony road along 
the stream which flows from the Jo war ai Pass brought us close to 
the village of Biskumi. 1 had been particularly anxious to reach 
the latter, as four of the most characteristic inscriptions of the 
Bunertype, of which impressions have been secured by Major 
Deane, arc described as having been found on stones in the vicinity of 
this village. They have been published as Nos* 2-^5 in M. SemahtLs 
ti Notes d* Npigrap hie IndfynttN* Fasck:, V* Having reached 
so near to the desired point, 1 felt all the more disappointed when 
I found that I should have to turn back again without being able 
to explore iL The escort of Guides Cavalry accompanying Captain 
Todd was under orders to rejoin their squadron at Bhai in time 
to allow the tatter to return to Tttfiak the same evening* The time, 
which remained after the hurried ride up the valley, would barely 
allow of the ten minutes halt on the, road which was required by 
Captain Todd to sketch the main topographical features of the 
Pass in front of us. A visit to Bishunat village, which lies a short 
distance off the road to the north, could under these cireuinstances 
tiot be thought of, still less a search for the inscriptions referred to* 
For the disappointment thus experienced, the fine view which 
opened from this point could scarcely afford me compensation. 
The valley which leads up to the watershed towards Upper Swat, 
being fianked by snow-covered spurs from Ilm and Dosirri and 
wethwooded in its higher portion, bore quite an alpine character. 


■ Sw l 'Lw rentes dskoBvertta du M&jo* Puftna/' ftitriiat asiatiQt**, 1894, 
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ReLimihig to Pidsbih as fast as the tired horses could boar 
us f we passed close to the Zidrat of Fir Bdba Sahib, hidden in a 
IdxiiriAiit grave of Chinars, pines and other trees. An order 
previously issued prohibited us, like other unbelievers? from entering 
ibis the most famous Muhammadan Shrine of Bundr. But the 
accounts subsequently given to me by those who w,re allowed to 
pay their respects to the buried saint, showed that the shrine 
erected at bis resting place can lay claim neither to architectural 
interest nor antiquity 

TIic Zlarat occupies a spot close to the confluence of the 
streams which come from the Jowarai Pass and the south-western 
slopes of Dosim, respectively. The ample water-supply they 
secure accounts for the evident fertility of the Pad shah Valley. 

Both above and below the village stretch broad ten-aces of well- 
irrigated rice fields. The well-to-do eon lit ion of the place is 
indicated by the respectable □ umber of Hindu traders settled there. 

Two of the 5 e had not lied and were induced to accompany me to 
the camp at Bbaq where I was able r io obtain from them 
carious information regarding dr,j condition of the Bailor Hindus 
and the sacred idles or Tvrthas visited by them in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

From evidence which I hope to discuss; elsewhere, it appears Tlrffcas on 
that the Hindu Baniaa, resident in Swat and Bun^r, represent the Um 
trading castes of the old Hindu population which bad remained in 
these valleys after the Pathin invasion, Neither they themselves 
nor their Afghan masters know of any tradition indicating a later 
immigration from India proper. It is evident that the same 
reasons which enable these families of Hindu traders at the present 
day to maintain themselves and their religion amongst the fanatical 
tribesmen, are sufficient also to account for their original survival. 

In view of this circumstance It may safely be assumed that the 
sacred sites to which tlte pilgrimages of the 5un£r Hindus are now 
directed, mark TIethos of considerable antiquity. 

The most popular of these pilgrimage places seem to be the 
Amurakunda spring and the Rdm Takht^ both situated on Mount 
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lUm The sacred spring appears to lie doss to the niaUjL summit 
of the mountain and on iU .southern /.tec. Remains of an ancient 
enclosure or building are said to bo visible near it. The fidtfi 
Takht (' FUma’s throne') is described as an ancient waited platform 
about two miles distant from the. Amara.kunda and on the northern 
slope of Mount 13 m towards the Swat Valley, It is visiter! by the 
pilgrims in conjunction with the Amarakunda on Sundays falling' in 
tile month of Jynistdha, SrMdha ceremonies are performed at both 
spots by the accompanying Fu rob has who arc said to possess also 
some account {mihdtmya) of the legends connected with the 
Tirthaft. Of the few Furohita families of Bun<5r there arc ouc or 
two settled at PAdshAh and at G 6 kan d t a village situated juttra 
distance further to the north towards DosltrL But these had fled. 
I was in consequence unable to ascertain the particular legends 
which arc supposed to account for the sacred ness of these Spots. 

The night from the 13th to the 14th January was* passed in 
bivouac with General Mciklejobn^ force in the lie Ids near Bhai 
village. The troops were to march next mot n big down to E hii in 
the Barandtr Valley by the direct route leading along the Padshah 
stream. As the in formation collected by me did not point to 
remains of interest' likely to be found in ibis direction, 1 obtained 
permission to return with a small escort to the Divisional Head- 
Quarters Camp at Tursakj the neighbourhood of which l lend not 
been able to examine previously Before, however* starting on the 
march back to Tnrsak, l was induced by information given to me 
regarding certain carved images to ascend the rocky hillside which 
rises Immediately above Bbai to the north-west. 

Itonmms About hall a mile from the village and at an elevation of 

m?ar 0hah £jpe, 500 Feet Above it, I came upon the remains of two 
Sttipas on a narrow terrace which juts out from the hillside. They 
are situated close to a spring known by the HAntffttf f &rjttfat&ndiLp* 
pear now as solid mounds of rough masonry laid in regular courses. 
The Strips immediately" to the south of the spring shows a square 
base, the south-east face of which measures about 50 feet. The 
height of the whole mound is about 30 feet* but must have beea once 
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considerably greater, as the top appears now artificially levelled. 

About one hundred yards further to the west rises another small 
Sttipa* Us conical top is comparatively well preserved ami shows 
clearly on its west face the consecutive courses oF masonry. The base 
can no longer be traced distinctly on the hillside. The total height 
of the mound l estimated at about 35 feet. Traces of old walls acid 
terraces are still visible near these Stdpas, 

After climbing some 300 feet higher by a rough path along 
the steep cliffs I was taken by my Gujar guides from Bhai to a 
large over hanging mass of rock. This forms on the west a kind of 
grotto^ which seems to have been artificially enlarged, Inside this 
and on the inner face of the rock, I found a much effaced group of 
relievov representing a seated Hindu deity in the middle, with a 
smaller seated figure on cither side. The total breadth of the re¬ 
lievo group is about 5 feet, and the height of the central figure a 
little over 3 feet, To the right of this group there are two smaller 
images carved from the rock, each about one foot in height. 

As all these relievos have suffered considerably owing to the friable 
nature of the stone, I could not trace with any certainty the 
deities they are intended to represent. In general style and treat¬ 
ment these rdievos seemed to approach closely to the rock sculp¬ 
tures of Charrai described above. 

After visiting these remains l marched back by the previous Tuf»k. 
route to Tursaki which breached in the afternoon. Having obtain¬ 
ed a mounted escort in Genera] Blood's Camp 1 then started for a 
rapid examination of the neighbourhood. The posit tort which 
Tnrsak occupies shows great natural .advantages. The main 
valley of Buo£r opens there first to greater width and is crossed at 
this point by a series of convenient routes which connect Upper 
Swat with much frequented passes leading down to the Rustam 
Valley. It is evidently due to this favourable position that Tursak 
k now Lhc largest place in Bun£r* The same considerations 
seemed to indicate that the site was of importance already in 
earlier times* I was, therefore, not surprised to find that even a 
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cursory inspection ol the neighbourhood acquainted me with ample 
evidence of ancient occupation. 

In the first place my attention was attracted by a series of 
strongly-built ancient dwelling places visible on the crests and 
slopes of the rocky spurs ol Juffar hill which overlook Tursak on 
the north-east They appeared in form and construction to 
resemble closely the fortified buildings examined near ftingargalai, 
]uvur, etc. But as they are situated at a considerably greater 
height above the valley than at the last named localities, I was 
unable to spare the Lime necessary for thdr examination. Re¬ 
stricting my search to the valley stretching east and south of TursafL 
t first visited the village of Anrafttir, situated on the southern bank 
of the Baramiu Rivet about two miles below Tursak. From there 
the fertile and well-wooded valley could be overlooked as far down 
as Da gar* 

Guided by information obtained at this village, I recr&sacd the* 
to ttie left bank of the river and came at the very foot of Jaffar hill* 
where two projecting spurs form a kind of rock amphitheatre, upon 
a large ruined site with a Stdpa and remains of a monastery. The 
former accounts for the name Gumhal&i\ by which the spot is 
known. Gvmbaf (or Cumin2s) being the ordinary designation 
among Afghans of any ruined building of cirouter shape, 
whether a 3 Mpa, temple or vaulted tomb. The extent of the ruins 
and their situation only a few hundred yards off the main road, 
which leads from Tursak to Elai and down the valley, showed 
clearly the Importance of these remains. 1 accordingly determined 
after a rapid survey to utilize the following day for thdr 
exploration* 1 returned by nightfall to Tursak, which proved to be 
only about tfc mites distant to the north-west by the direct road. 

General SiR Bindoh Blood, to whom 1 made a report regard¬ 
ing these interesting remains, very kindly agreed to my request and 
allowed me to employ a smell detachment of Sappers 011 trial excava¬ 
tions at this site. Accordingly on the following morning (January 
15th}) when the Tursak Camp was broken up and the. troops moved 





oJT |o Dagar and R 6 gn, 1 proceeded with a small party from the 
5th Company, Bengaj Sappers anti Miners, which the Officer Coin- 
inauditig Koval Engineers could spare from road-making work, to 
the site of Gum&aiai 

The ruins aa shown in the site plan on Plato No, /// occupy 
a broad open glen at the south foot of the Jaffa# Kill, enclosed in a 
semi-circle by rocky ridges. The remains now visible above 
ground form two distinct groups. The larger one ties on a small 
terrace like plain at the very entrance of Ihc glen, raised about 
50 feet above the level of the river banks. The second group, 
about 100 feet higher Up, h built on the hillside to the notlh, where 
the sleep slope is broken by a small projecting spur. 

At the east end of the lower group rises a ruined Stupa which 
in its present state of destruction Forms a mound of roughly eir^ 
cuter shape, about 55 Feet in diameter at its present base and 
circ 30 feet high* The level ground itn modi ate fy adjoining the 
Stdpa mound in the west is flanked on thu ninth and south 
sides by two thick watte, 60 feet long, w hich form a kind of court 
(marked A ; see detailedf plan, Plate / V). Attached to the west 
end of each wall te a small circular structure containing a round 
chamber of 14 feet diameter. Little is loft above ground of the 
waits nF these round structures, B tat from their position and $i«j. 
it can be assumed with great probability that they were intended 
like the corresponding remind chambers in the ruined monasteries of 
Gunter, Takht-i-Bahi, etc., to serve as chapels for the reception of 
more important images. 

The two walls referred to extend on the east only up to a Ihm 
which would pa hs through the centre of the Stupa There are no 
traces of any walls or buildings to the east of the Stupa, nor of any 
other structure which could have served to close the Court A ou 
tills side* The opposite or west side ot Court A is formed by 
the enclosing wall of a great quadrangular court (shown as B in 
plan), which almost joins it, the distance between this wall and the 
citcuter Chapds mentioned being only 15 feet. This court, wide it 
is approached by a gate 15 feet broad evidently sighted on the 
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Stupa, is remarkable for its size and the massive ccastruetiou of its 
waffs, , It forms nearly a square measuring inside 135 feet in width 
and 136 feet in length. The walla now traceable above the ground 
show strangely enough a striking difference ia thickness. Whereas 
they arc only 4 feet thick on the north and west side, they measure 
folly 16 feet in the south and 15 feet in the east It is probable 
that this difference must be explained by the thicker walls having 
been built for the purpose of providing room for small cells, such 
as are found around the courtyards of several of the Gandhira 
monasteries and of most of the great Kashmir temples. As the 
walls inside reach nowhere higher than 4 to 5 feet above the pre¬ 
sent level of the court, and as the latter has clearly been filled up to 
a considerable height by the accumulation of debris, the point could 
be definitely settled only by excavations. 

As evidence probably pointing in this direction it may be men¬ 
tioned that whereas the outside faces of the south and east walls 
can yet be traced quite clearly rising in many places to 6 or 7 feet 
above the outside ground level, this ia possible only at a few spots 
in the case of the inside faces. The difference is likely to be due 
to the greater decsiy to w hich the construction of hollow spaces 
like ihe supposed cells would have exposed the portions of the 
walls facing inside. The construction of the walls throughout was 
found to resemble closely that described above in connection with 
the Kt&gargalai ruins. But the size of the stones used was on die 
whole larger. 

In llie north-east corner of Court B there are walls joining 
at right angles the north and east enclosing walls. Thej-- may have 
served to form a separate small chapel-court or a dwelling-place. 

A similar but smaller structure cat) be traced near the south-west 
corner of the court 

The second group of ruins higher up the hillside shows ia 
front a walled-up terrace, about 60 feet broad, with a circular 
structure on one aidu similar to the 'chapels' flanking the Sttfpa 
Court 4 - Behind the terrace are the remains of walls forming 







chambers of no great: ms, About half-way between the two 
groups of remains 1 traced an isolated block of masonry about 2a 
feet square forming a terrace, the original dost! oat ion of which 
cannot be surmised, with any certainty. A small mound of ddbris 
lying near its centre may possibly mark the position of a little 
votive Stdpa, 

After making a general survey of the remains hero briefly 
described, I turned my attention to the Sttipa mound. This, nob 
withstanding the state of utter dilapidation to which it has been 
reduced, still reaches to a Height of about 30 lent above the present 
ground-level. The mass of rough masonry of which the Stdpa 
was constructed has evidently been used for a long time back 
as a convenient, quarry. On the north face regular courses of 
large blocks couEd still be dearly distinguished ; the other sides of 
the mounds are hidden by large masses of ddbris* No clegr idea 
could thus be formed of the original shape of the upper portion of 
the Strips 

The ecu ire of the mound has been dug into from above to a 
depth of about ro feet* judging from the comparatively thin 
growth of jungle on the south face where most of the materials then 
extracted had boon thrown down, the digging could not have been 
done many years ago. The treasure-seekers, who were then at 
work here, had evidently not carded their labors deep enough to 
touch the main deposit of relics which from the analogy of other 
Stupas may be supposed to be placed on Or below the level of the 
base. 

In order to obtain some indications as to the position of the 
Stupa base and the depth of the original ground level in the 
court, I had trial trenches opened by the small party of Sappers, 
both at the west entrance of Court A and at the foot of the 
Stupa mound to the west. At the latter place the Sappers aftef 
working through about 3 feet of debris came upon a aolid 
block of doscly grained stucco which when cleared was seen to 
mark the corner of a square platform* The exact spot at which 
this corner was struck is marked by c on the plan. The block 
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forms a square of 9 inches with a height of 13 inches, It is 
ornamented on two sides which were? found tu face nearly 
west and south. That this was the original position of the block 
was made evident by a stone base unearthed below it which 
showed exactly the same bearings. 

The little ^fucco pilaster h ornamented at its foot by a series 
of mouldings. These project about 1 inch beyond the flat middle 
portion of the block which is about 4 inches high. The Lop part* 
a bant 5 inches high, also projects and shows a kind of egg and 
dart ornament in bold relievo and in two rows divided by a ftspow 
baud. The stone base below the stucco-block could be cleared 
only to a depth of about to inches. Us top forms a square of i | 
feet,.and Is decorated on the sides facing west and south by. a bold 
cornice projecting in several wdLcarvcd mouldings to a total 
breadth of about 5 inches. Continuing the excavation to the east 
nT this corner and towards the Stupa for a distance of about 5 h *-t 
a masonry wall wag laid bare running flush with the south face of 
the stucco-pel aster and its base. Fragments of stucco were found 
stick big to the joints of the matonry c curses, ft may thus 
be concluded that this wall was decorated similarly to the above 
described corner. 

From the position occupied by this wall, as shown on the plan, 
it m| be clear that it could not have formed part of a square 
basement of the whole Stupa, It is more likely to have belonged 
to some platform raised by the side of the Stupa and possibly on 
the basement of the latter. Such a platform might by the analogy 
of the examples presented in the ruins of Takht-i-Bahi, Jamitgarhi 
and other Gandhdra monasteries (see A reft. Survey Reports, 
V., pi, vii, xiv) be conjectured to have served cither for tht. 
placing of images or a small votive Stupa, In support of this 
conclusion reference may also be made to the comparatively high 
level at which this stuccoed wall was uncarthfd. Near the west 
entrance of the court the present ground level seemed lower 
fcbon at the foot of the monad. Yet a trial trench carried 
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down to a depth of fully live feet, failed to reach there the original 
floor of the; court. The accumulation of debris must be supposed 
to have been even greater immediately around, the Strtpn- 
There U thus reason to assume that the real base of the Suipa is 
yet buried at some depth below the platform brought to light. 

This will also explain why the ornamented stucco-piluster remained 
the only piece of sculptured work unearthed during this brief 
excavation. 

I regret all the more the very limited extent of the excavations 
made, as the explanation given below, page 6), will show that 
these ruins may be identified with great probability with a sacred 
site of considerable fame described by the Chinese pilgrims. 

The Sapper detachment had orders to follow at no great distance 
the rear guard uf the column which was moving down jilie valley 
to Dagar. The men were accordingly obliged to stop digging 
early in the afternoon, 1 myself left Gumbatei some hours later 
after completing the survey of the ruins, in order to rejoin General 
MeiktejoWs Camp at R£ga. I first marched in lire fertile plain ei*L 

by the left bank of the Barandu River to a point about two miles 
lower down the valley- brain there the village of Elai f picturesquely 
situated in the angle formed by the Barandu and Pddshah rivers, 
could dearly he seen. From the hillside above Elai some small 
inscribed stones, now in the Lahore Museum, have been picked up 
by Major Deane’s agents. According to the information supplied 
to him there were no ruins near. The distant view of the hill 
slopes with which I had to content myself, also failed to show me 
any ruined buildings afxjve ground, 

I then crossed to the right river bank and followed a track 
leading over an arid alluvial plateau to a point about two miles 
distant from Elai where the river passes through a remarkably 
narrow gorge of sandstone rocks known as the Sttrvai Khandau, 

A short distance below this gorge the road to Karapa and the 
sou lb-east cm portion of the Valley known as Panjpao turns off to 
the right It ascend? a narrow and steep defile which cuts through 
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the rocky range of high hills lining here the south or right bank 
Of the BarAndu River. Through the whole of the gorge, which is 
about three-fourths of a mile bng, there. leads a fairly broad pal h 
fit for laden animals, It is cut either into the rock or carried on 
walled-up foundations of ancient masonry along the cliffs. 

This road* which in Its construction, resembles closely the 
ancient roads over tjhe Malakand and Shrtbk&t Passes already 
mentioned| goes back undoubtedly to pre-Muhammadan limes. It 
may safely be taken as an indication of an important route having 
led already at that period through the Karapa defile. The latter 
is crossed by the direct linos of communication connecting the 
Malandri and AmHla Passes wish the central portion of Buncr 
and hence with Hid shah and the other routes into Upper Swat, 
The above-named passes must have at all times attracted traffic. 
They give access to the old trade emporium marked by the site of 
the present flusttim* and to the important ancient route leading 
to the east of the Indus viA Ud.tbh&nda (Wat hand, Um!} ind 
Ta*ila* The evident care bestowed on the construction of a road 
through the naturally difficult Karaprt defile which falls into the 
direct line continuing those routes to the north, is thus easily 
accounted for. 

After crossing this defile the large village of Karhpa was passed 
at the edge of the Fanjpao plain. Proceeding about two miles 
further to the south-east I reached after nightfall the village of R&giti 
nestling at the entrance of a side-valley, and the camp established 
there. The village had been singled out for a visit of General 
Meikfejohn'e Brigade as the home of the If Mad, Fakir ' J whoso 
fanatical preaching had been the immediate cause of last summer's 
rising in Lower Swat, the siege of Malakaod, and the events that 
followed. After assisting in the early morning of the 16th 
January at the destruction of the Fakir 1 3 house and mosque which 
were blown up and burned, I proceeded to the examination of 
the ancient remains reported to me in the vicinity of Sunigrdm* 


♦SecG&u, CcwtHGHAM '* Ancient Gtognipliy, pp. 65 sy. 
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Major Deane bad already previously heard of them through one of 
bk agents As this agent (Shcrfxfa) now actually accompanied 
me, I had no difficulty in finding the ruins referred to. 

About one mile to the north of Rega where the valley leading down Silica of 
from the Mahndri Pass in the south-west debouches into the Panj- Sunl ^* J “ 
pAo plain, I had already on the previous evening when on my way 
from Karapa to Rdga, noticed a large mound suggestive of the 
remains of a Sttipa* Hi is assumption soon proved correct on 
closer inspection The mound rises to a height of about 25 
feet above the Hat level of the plain* Wherever the debris covering 

sides had been removed by the action of rain or other causes, 
it showed the same courses of rough masonry which had been 
noticed in the Stripas previously described Judging from the dimen¬ 
sions of the present base of the mound which measures clrc. 240 feet 
from cast to west and 200 feet from north to souths this Stupa must 
have been by far the largest of ail those examined in Rdncr If a 
conclusion Can be drawn from the state of utter dilapidation in which 
it is now, it may also be looked upon as one of the oldest* At about 
half its height a kind of terras can be traced all around the mound : 
this probably indicates the elevation from which the Stupa proper 
rose above the basement. 

The top of the mound now form* a slightly sloped oval measuring 
dre, *20 feet from east to west and 75 feet from north to south. 

1 am inclined to explain this peculiar shape by the assumption that 
the basement which shows a si milady elongated form was broader 
to the cast and west than on the other two iidt*. The decay of the 
originally hemispherical mound must thus have been more rapid ou 
the north and south aides where there was no broad terrace 10 retain 
the loose masonry brought down by the rains, etc., than on tire cast 
and west wdierc the masses of ddhm accumulated oyer the original 
basement. In support of this explanation 1 may mention that the 
sinpes of the mound to the north and south appeared steeper. It Eg 
just on these sides that the courses of masonry composing the mound 
are traced most clearly on the surface. 
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For some distance from die foot oi .the mound to the south the 
ground is covered with low heaps of ddbriu whlrh seem to indicate 
ihe site of ruined buildings once attached to the Stupa. These re¬ 
mains wct *, however, too Indistinct and too nmch overgrown by jun ¬ 
gle to permit of a plan being taken in the short time available. 

At a distance of about 60 yards to the south-east of the Stupa 
there is an ancient stone-lined well which has remained On the 
whole in a remarkably good state of preservation* The well prop-r 
is 8 feet iu diameter and is enclosed by a circular wall, 5 feet I hick, 
of c'awffiiUy set masdbry* Adjoining to the west is a staircase which 
leads between, equally well-built walls down to the level of the 
water. This is now 18 feet below the ground level, and is reached 
by 33 steps. The accompany lug plan and section (Vj shows ihe con- 
srructkn of the well. Some of the stairs have crumbled away, and 
also the aide-walls have suffered in parts notwithstanding the repairs 
which arc indicated in several places by coarse masonry id a 
hi ter date. 

Apart from those repairs, the whole of the walls shows to 
perfection that peculiar form of masonry—largo blocks in h vi I 
courses and coin Bins of small staieg in the interstices—which has 
been described already above as characteristic of all the ancient 
structures in this and the neighbouring regions There is no special 
feature io Whale tha relative age of the well a;! compared with that 
of the ruined Stupa. Its escape from the fate of the latter may be 
due to continued use and consequent repair. Some Khattrk from 
R^ga whom I met near by were prepared to ascribe the well to 
Hirjnai, i. filrbal, the renowned minister of Akbnr. But this 
tradiUonj if it is cue at alb cannot refer to anything more than a 
clearing of the ancient well ivliicb may have become disused and 
filler! up with earth. These infermants knew of no other name for 
the site but bah^h which In Pashlu is the ordinary designation for 
any stone-lined tank or well with steps leading down to the water. 

Ihe village of Sunigrdw* a small place, lies about half a mile to 
the north of this site* It occupies a saddlc-lrke depression between 
the east foot ot the rocky hill range through which the Karapa defile 
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leatte, and a series of small fir covered hillocks which rise like islands 
from the plain and form a continuation of that range to the south-east. 

There is nothing ancient to be noticed about the village but its name 
Sunigr&m , which is undoubtedly of Indian origin and hence old* 

The second part from Sanskrit gr&nttt (* village *)j does not 
occur in any other Bun£r local name l know, and is but rarely met 
with in the neighbouring territories of Swat and Yusafzai (ace 
yolagflinty Pojigrdm and Vdsgrdm in the Swat Valley, Naugrdm t 
on the Khudit ICid border, Asgrdm and K&Hlgr&w on the Indus)* 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how common on the other hand 
this ending, in Its varying vernacular forms of grdnt, 
gr&orii etc., is throughout the whole of Aryan India* The first part 
of the name clearly connected with Sanskrit suvdrxtt, 

1 gold, , and represents probably a Prakrit derivative of sauvarnika, 

\ goldsmith* '■ Tims in Kashmiri, which may be considered a near 
relative of the old Endo-Atyan dialect once spoken beyond the 
Indus, we have sun ('gold’) and sumr (‘ goldsmith *} derived by 
a regular process of phonetic conversion from Sanskrit suvarntt and 
nwarnakdra t respectively (compare also Hindi sumydr). Deriva¬ 
tives from Sanskrit suvarw are not amongst the words borrowed 
by Pushtu from Iudo-Aryan dialects. It is thus certain that tho 
local name Sum grim must go back to a period preceding the 
Path&n occupation, 

Immediately above the village, and to the west of it, fiscs the rocky Farjjk&ab 
hill range which has been mentioned io connection with the Karapa 
defile. Guided by Sheris, I ascended its steep scarp is a norther¬ 
ly direction to a height of about 400 feet above the bottom of the 
valley untiM reached the point from where a rocky spur running 
south-east to north-west juts out towards the Barandu River, It is 
about one-third of a mile long and is known by the name of Panj» 
kSfai. The crest of this spur is fairly level and bears the ruins of a 
Urge number of buildings which m construction an cl character re¬ 
semble closely the ancient dwelling places examined near Kingar- 
gaiai and Juvur. 




0b the west slope of tbe spur and towards its north-west 
extremity eve booking the river are the comparatively welt 
preserved raid's at what evidently was once a monastery of grrat size 
and importance. They consist* as shown on the attached site-plan 
VI , in the first place of a series of largo terraces* These are built 
against the hillside by means of strong supporting walls and extend 
For nearly 300 feet from north to south with a total breadth of over 
160feet. At the south end of these terraces rises a block of vaulted 
rooms with attached courts constructed of solid and care felly set 
masonry. At tbe north end of the terraces and dose to their edge 
are the much injured remains (/?) of some smaller structures. 
Among til cm i? a square block of masonry (C), which judging fro m 
the remains of a small circular mound built over it can have been 
nothing hut the base oF a little Stupa. The circular pit excavated In 
the centre of^t his mound shows that t teas u re-seeker 5 have Ore now re¬ 
cognized its true character and been al work here. The little square 
structure f D) to the east, which is even more injured, may also 
mark the position of a small Stupa. 

The interest of the main building A lies in the good preserva¬ 
tion of its super structures which aequalnL us with some details of 
architectural construction not otherwise traceable in the extent 
remains of Bundr, They are illustrated by the detail plan VII. 

Three rooms of this building fotming its south and west side 
show high pointed vaults of overlapping stones which spring 
from a projecting cornice of the longer side walls. The height from 
this cornice to the 'point of the arch is to feet 3 inches. The con¬ 
struction of the vault <t,nd cornice is shown by the section given for 
the line cd in the detail plan The total height of the rooms could not 
be ascertained, as the interior is partly filled up by masses of debris 
from the fallen portions of the vaults. The width of the vaults i$ 
11 feet in the two larger rooms E and F which are 31 and 35 feet 
long, respectively, to the small room G the width covered by tbe 
vault is 8 feet 3 inches and the length tz feet. These three rooms 
communicated with each other and the central court H by means of 
passages of varying width surmounted by pointed arches of 
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overlapping stones. Owing to the accumulation of debris only these 
archer are now visible above the ground level. The elevation of 
two of these passages, X and Z v has been shown in the detail plan. 

Besides the passages leading into the central court there were 
windows to admit light into .-the larger rooms- These windows are 
placed in the centre of the walls and end in pointed arches, as shown 
in the section of line cd* Their width is 3 Feet, and their height to the 
point of the arch U 5 foot 6 inches. The sill or lower edge and the 
sides of the windows are bevelled inward-* by moans of regularly 
receding courses, evidently with a view to distributing the light more 
evenly over the room. 

The central apartment H is tbe largest in this pile of building, 
being 35 feet by 16 feeL It docs not appear to iiave been roofed, 
and must hence be assumed to have formed a kind of central 
courtyard. It has no direct entrance from outside, but was evidently 
approached by a passage which leads to the adjoining room / through 
a dividing wall now for the greater part broken. This latter 
apartment, which is also 35 feet long, but only 9 feet 3 inches broad, 
does not show- either any trace of having been roofed, in its south¬ 
east corner arc the remains of a staircase e leading up to the open 
quadrangle J which occupies tbe raised terrace immediately to the 
cast. As Iliis staircase, as far as can be judge d from the present 
condition of the budding, svas its only enfranee from outside, we 
may conclude that the small court / formed a kind of open ante¬ 
room to the whole block. 

The quadrangle ? is in reality a terrarc, 55 feet deep and 50 
feet broad, built against the rising slope of the ridge and screened 
on the cast and sou lb by strong walls 7 feet (hick. The unusual 
thickness of those waits suggests that they contained niches which 
might have been used as small cells. But the ruined condition of 
the walls and the groat masses of d£brisand earth which cover 
their foot inside the quadrangle made it impossible to ascertain this 
point, judging from the relative position and size of this enclosure, 
it might be conjectured that it served, like similar open courts in 
1:hc ruined monasteries of Takhbi-Btfln and Jam&lgarbi, described by 
Sir A, CUN KING FI AM {Archeological Survey departs, V\ pages 3 o, 
50) as a meeting pi^ce for the fraternity of monks* 
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To t he north of this court* but at a considerably lower level; extends 
another large platform ( tf), xio feet Jong, which show's no trace of 
superstatelures. From this a flight qf 7 steps leads down to the 
artificially leveled ground on which the main block of build teg 
statnls, I mmediately to the north of the latter is a large terrace, 
103 feet long by SB feet broad, supported on the sides facing the 
downward slope? of the hill by basement walls over 30 feet high, 

The massive construction of these walls and the great cx!en t 
of the terraces which they support suffice to indicate the 
importance of the site. The blocks of stone used in the walls, both 
of these terraces and of the main building, are in general larger 
than in any oilier structure exam in cd in ftira&r; they are often 
over 4 feet long with a thickness of t foot. Though the blocks 
are on the whole but roughly hewn, as throughout the masonry of 
the ancient buildings in GaitdMra and Utly^na, yet special care has 
been taken to arrange them in even and regular courses The 
interstices of each course are not merely filled as usual with closely 
packed columns of small flat pieces, but show besides the use of a 
kind of thin mortar wEtct must have added considerably to the 
consistency and strength' of these walls. It is evidently due to the 
exceptional solidity of the construction that the walls of the main 
block still show a height of 23 feet at the north*west corner where 
they rise on the massive foundation of the terrace base .tic (it, 


An equally significant feature of the PanjHtfti ruins is the 
comparatively great span of the overlapping dom &s which form the 
roofs of the two large rooms m the main building. The span of 
it feet covered by these domes is not reached by any extant 
arched structure in Gatidhara or Udydna, The domes in nearly all 
the buildings surveyed by General Cunningham are limited to about 
8 feet (sec 'Archse&logittil Survey Report^ V t page 52), The 
wider span assumed by him in two examples is a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. 

It wilt help us to form a correct estimate of the relative Impor¬ 
tance of the Fanjkotai nuns, if wc compare them also in other 
respects with the remains of such weil-kuQwn sites as Takbt-i-B£hi 
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and Jamfilgacht. This co m pari son suggests itself a]I the mor^ f 
ns the general situation ol the mins near the ridgn of a steep rocky 
spur bears a striking stmlhinty to tha" of the last*nametf great 
monastery. Ref erring then to the plans of the lattpr, as recorded 
aft? r exeavatsou iu plates v1L ai \ d xjv. of General CuNNINCR4M 1 5 
ArehndvgimI Survey Reports, Volume V, we note at once that though 
the numb, ;t of separate buildmgs at pr-smt traceable at Panjkdtai 
h far smaller than that brought to light in the course of prolonged 
explorations at the above two site?, yet the size of the structures 
still above ground at Panjk6tai is decidedly more tin posing* 


The. same holds good a&t regards the extent of the terraces and 
their substructures which here as thnre were indispensable 
to provide the requisite level building ground, Thai the ample 
space i-W provided at Panjttdjai was once occupied by 
a gre ater number of buildings than now visible can be inferred 
from the low mounds of debris which stretch in various direction? 
across the terraced to the north of the main pile of building, it 
is likely that tile,*? little mounds, of which, 1 regret, it was impossible 
to make any plait In the very limited time available, mark the 
position of small detached structures which here as at Jamal- 
garhi may have contained the cells of the monks attached to the 
establishment. Other small buildings of this kind situated nearer 
to the rising slope of the ridge arc, perhaps, buried under the 
musics of detritus carried down from the latter. 


It remains yet to be noted that the Stdpa B referred to pbove 
would, as shown by the dimensions of its extant base, 25 feet square, 
well bear comparison with the corresponding structures of Takht-i 
Rahi and Jamalgarhl. The chief Sttipa of the first-named monastery 
rose on a basement, 20 J feet square {AreheveUgicat Surrey Report r, 
V, ? p. 26), and the 1 great Scdpa 1 of the second did also not measure 
more than 33 feet in diameter (i$fc£ p, 47) * The oblong enclosure 
f} } 30 feet long by 3 o feet broad, which adjoins the Stdpa of 
Fanjkdtai on the north may like the small 1 Chapel courts * found at 
the two Gandhara monasteries, have served for the placing of Buddha 
statues. But the walls of this enclosure are in so ruined n 
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condition and its interior so much covered with debris that any 
conjecture regarding it$ original character, if not tested by excava¬ 
tion, must necessarily remain hazardous, 

f cannot conclude thfs account of the ruins examined on the 
Panjkdtal spur without referring to the magnificent view enjoyed 
from their site. Standing at the north-west corner of the waljgd-iip 
terraces, near the remains of the Sttfpa, 1 had before me the whole 
expanse of the Barandn Valley stretching with a varying breadth 
of 4 to 6 miles from Eltu in the west towards Matzaanai in the cash 
The river, which winds along the southern side of the valley often 
divided into several channels, va^ses dose to the north foot of the 
spur. Looking to the north beyond the vat 'ey and the hilt range 
immediately skirting if, the double-peaked cone of Mount Dosirri 
with its cap of snow came prominently into view. To the north-west 
the fir-dud slopes of Mount lim could clearly be seen through the gap 
formed by the valley which runs down to Elai. in the west 
appeared the rugged heights of Jaf^r hill near Tursatc. In the cast 
the extensive view across the plains and low alluvial plateaus of 
the central Baraodu Valley was limited onlj' by the high 
DtitHa range which divides Burner from the ludus Valley, From 
the steep cliffs, which form the extremity of the ridge towards 
the river and overlook the ruins, the panoramic: view was still 
wider. It comprised the long—stretched ranges which run up 
towards Mount Mahaban in the south-east, and the still higher peaTsu 
of the 1 Black Mountains 1 beyond the Indus, 

The prominent position occupied hy the Panjkdtai ruins and 
iheir relatively great extent arc indications that the con¬ 
vent to which they belonged mu*L have been once impor¬ 
tant and well known, It is necessary to lay stress on the 
evidence furnished by these points. It will help to strengthen 
the arguments .sot forth below regarding the probable identity of 
these remains with the MaMvana monastery of Hiuen Tsiang {see 
below, Part If, p. 6o), 

TsMiUtomd Already when standing on the height of the spur above the 

Stdp*, Panjkdtai ruins a massive mound of masonry further down the 
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valley bad attracted my attention. It was the Stupa which Shcr- 
bfe's report had led me to expect in that direction. To this I 
proceeded accordingly when the survey of the ViMra remains 
was completed. From the foot of the spur the way lay across the 
level plain which stretches here on both sides of the river. After 
going for about i| miles in the direction of E, S. 1L and crossing 
the river I reached the St dp*. 

It rises a short distance from the left river hank, about 60 yards 
from the extreme western end of a small rocky ridge which without 
attaining any great height stretches a crass the valley to the east to¬ 
wards Shalbmdri. 'This Stupa* which from, the name of the 
village nearest to it on the right bank of the river 1 propose 
to call that of T fifth taband } has even in its present damaged 
condition better retained its original appearance than any other 
structure of this type in Bun£r. It forms a dome of a shape 
somewhat resembling that of a bulb and rises to a height of 
about 26 feet above Us base. It is constructed of horizontal courses 


of massive but rough masonry, none of the stones now exposed 
baying received any dressing. 

This dome is again rnisrd on a largo base about 25 feet high* 
whkhoriginally fanned a square measuring about B4 feet at the foot, 
approximately orientated, The accompanying elevation (Plate V/ff) 
shows the exact dimensions of the SEdpa and Its basement. Both 
have completely been stripped, evidently long ago, of their outer 
caring of masonry. No remains of it can be traced now on or about 
the mound. It was evidently carried away to be used us building 
material, In the same way the Inner masonry has atso been cut 
away to some depth round the foot uf the Stupa, the upper 
portions of which in con sequence are now overhanging. 


The Stupa has been opened by a broad cutting which reaches 
to the centre and runs through its whole height on the east side. 
This excavation has berm carried even further down Into the base 
to a depth of about S feet. There can thus be no doubt that retie 
deposits have been reached and abstracted. It must be supposed 
that this spoliation took place a considerable time ago as the 
dibris of the materials excavated can no longer be distjnguishcdi 
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The cutting here indicated has laid bare a little dumber 
lined with large and carefully cut slabs in ihe centre of the Strips 
It is 7 feet high and forms a square of 7 feet, of which tli* 
eastern side is now removed. The floor of this chamber 
was originally about 12 feet above the level of the Stepa base. 
There is every reason to believe that this receptacle was in* 
tended for a relic deposit. Square hollows or well? of exactly 
similar position have been found in several of the Stupas excavated 
in Ihe Punjab and the Kabul Valley, alxo in the great Stupa of 
Manikyila.* As far as l could examine the walls of this chamber 
from below they b^ar no trace of any decoration or inscription, 
In order to reach them closely a (adder or scaffolding would have 
been necessary. 

The devation reproduced shows that there must have been a 
platform extending round the foot of the Sttipa which had served 
as a proccsslon-path. But owing to the'di lapidated condition of the 
base, the original width of this platform can no longer be ascertained. 
It Is probable that it was approached from the east:, as on 'this side 
there are traces of project in g masonry which may have served as. 
ihe substructure of a staircase. 

Neither in the narrow flat gap, which separates the StiSpa 
mound on the east from the foot of the rocky ridge above referred 
to, nor on the open ground on any of the other sides was 1 able 
to discover any remains above ground which might indicate the 
previous existence of walla or buildings* It must, however, be 
noted that the ground all around! the StGpa, which k of a rich 
alluvial soil, is under cultivation. This would easily account for 
the removal of such remains if they were not of a very massive 
character. The late hour at which I reached this site and the 
necessity of returning soon to camp did not allow' me to examine 
the slopes of the ridge closely. It is possible that remains of 
dwelling places for the attendant priests could be traced there. 
From below none were disenable. 

• Cqnijam Gen. CeKrtitfGUAM, Arcb«o logical Sumy Knotts, V, ph *sii. 
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During the day a portion of the Brigade had marched a t no 
great distant down rite valley to BfijkatU, To this circa m*Unce 
was probably due the utterly deserted condition of 1 akhuband 
village, where I was hence unable to obtain any local information 
regarding the Stupa, 

The night was parsed in General Mcrklcjohn's Camp mear 
Barkrii, which 1 reached after a march of about 3 -miles from 
TakbtabamL There I ascertained that the greater portion of the 
force was to move on the following day into the Chanda Valley 
r,/ri^for,the A mb# a Fasa This ms probably the last day 
I could hope to spend on the of ButtSr proper* 1 accord iugy 
resolved to utilize it for art attempt to reach the shea near die 
villages of tfamkiii, Mulbisap and Kang: [KM* Banda from 
which a number of inscriptions either in original or impressions 
had been obtained by Major Deane's agents. These viEage^ all 
belonging to the Nurizai dan, are situated in the valley which 
leads from Karapa in a south-westerly direction to the Mabndri 
Pass* 

Starting in the morning of the l?lh January 1 marched first 
round the foot of the several spurs which descend from the high 
range to the south and run out into the Panjpao plain between 
R&rktli and Kara pa. On :hc way from the former place to Rdgfc 
1 passed the opening of the valley known as B&ihptha, evidently 
-ta old name of Hindu origin to which Captain F. S. Robertson, 
of the Survey Department, had been kind enough to draw my 
a U e n tio a. T h e vai ley i a tt 0 w p r acticaily u n i nh abi ted * At Karapa, 
which is a thriving village of some size, l picked up Aslam KUn, 
one o I the inhabitants, who had assisted my guide Kat6r ShAh 
on previous occasions in tracing inscribed stones in this neigh- 
boiiThoQfi. He first offered to show mu " Bbte” on the hillside 
west of the village. But after reaching the small cave to which 
I was taken, and examining with some difficulty its narrow recesses, 

I convinced myself that the supposed relievo images were only 
natural markings of the rocks* 
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I then inarched In the broad open valley 4 o the south-west until 
at a distance of about 4 miles I reached Nttwaffli, a fair sized village 
situated at tile point where the valley forms an inlet to the south 
towards Mount Guru. About half a mile to the south of the village 
is a mound covered with old masonry known as Surkhau Ksndar. 
It occupies the west foot of a small fir-covered spur, and on the 
sides seems partly to have been terraced. On the top old waifs are 
clearly marked, ‘The centre is occupied by a square e?f old 
masonry, 34 feet each face, rising only one Or two feet above 
the ground. The western face b continued to the south by 
another wajjt for about 22 feet, and this is approached by a kind of 
terrace sloped as for stairs* 

It was here according to Katur Shfthb statement that he 
picked up, from bciow the north face of the mound, one of the 
inscribed stones delivered to Major Deane, Of another stone 
said to have been found further down the slopes, the agent who 
accompanied Katftt Shah on that occasion is supposed to have 
taken an impression, 

I was particularly anxious to ascertain the position of th^ 
large inscription in unknown characters, of which an impression, 
marked as having been obtained at Nawakilt, had reached me from 
Major Deane in September i8g6* It is now reproduced on No, 
of Plate X i[j my second paper on these inscriptions, But the 
villagers whom l examined would know nothing either of 
this or any other inscribed stone in Lhe ndghbourhood. Aslam 
Khan who, l have reason £0 believe, acted as guide to at least 
one of Major Deane' 3 agents in this vicinity, grew equally 
ignorant in view of this attitude* After repeated attempts to 
elicit information by various means I was reluctantly obliged 
lo abandon the search. 

The motives of the villagers in denying all knowledge of in¬ 
scriptions am not ftfr to seek. Their combined fanaticism 
and ignorance must make them anxious to keep from the 1 un¬ 
believer/ in particular when lie appears as one of the invaders, 
information about records which might be supposed to lead to the 






discovery of hidden treasure or similar advantages. Obstacles of 
this kind could, among a population as fanatical as the Bundrwllsj, 
Be overcome only by the fear of « more immediate danger* But 
in the present circumstances, when the evacuation of the territory 
by the troops was known to be a matter of a few days 
only, the throat of more stringent measures, even, if f had b?en 
able to give effect to it, would have probably produced no result* 
It was but too clear tbat^ with an escort of eight sepoys and the 
certainty of the near, retirement of the troops, little impression 
could be made* 


The advanced hour and the necessity of reaching before Zftngt Km u * 
nightfall the distant camp at B&rkili obliged me to forego a Swiaa - 
visit to Zangi Khdn Banda* This place from which a series of 
stones inscribed with very peculiar characters had been secured 
at several occasions by Major Deane's people,* was according to 
local information at a considerably greater distance towards the 
Mafandri Pass than the available sketch maps had led me to 
suppose. Nor could I have reasonably expected to faro there 
better than at Nawakili, seeing that even Kattfr Sh3h denied 
having had anything to do with the finds in that locality* 


Marching then back from Nawnkifi 1 took occasion to visit 
Mullaifrip (lor Mu 11a Isuf ?) which lies in a side valley opening to 
the sonth-east, about half way between NaWakiir and Khrapai 
Two impressions had reached me of inscriptions near this villa go. 
But my local enquiries as to the actual position of the stones were 


Kere also of no avail. 1 could, however, convince myself that 
neither here nor at Kawftkili nor at Kafapa were there any 
conspicuous ruins with which these inscriptions could be connected. 
On the other hand, none of the sites, at which remains of Stupas 
or monasteries are still extant, have hitherto contributed to our 


* See 47 —$o of tWimeriptiori? reprodutod in Fnrt f ac ray a N/'lpi un iuv> 

i-K JCtip/hr.? diitovt^d by &tnj#r JOfOMS," According to- Hub ir.f.nrin.'iCiru', =up-pli!*J 
with tlicro the** stwca « " flog up from what i^mrs to hr an aTJ Memorial 

Slilpo -.‘mnptetely turned to the ground at Btigluiittrn, *diicli is l5<o ravine «ci>r 
Kjaln Banda. M For flthtr jjiscnptiong iwfu Ihia locality ecc a£ 
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collection of Bundr inscriptions. This observation sett# to £** 
30# foundation to the bcli-af that die originators of the totter ii#t 
be looked for elsewhere than among the Founders or attendants of 
the Buddhist ^brines still #tat ruins- 

I reached Barkili Camp, where only a small detochnunt of 
troops had been left, late in the evening, having marched my 
escort Umt day probably not less than 25 miles, On the 
next day, the t8th January, the remainder of the troops suit 
in Ekmtfr was under orders to retire ovef the j?o-caUcd Buntt 
Pass and to join Lhc 2nd Ikigarle which had in the mean- 
time occupied the head of the Chamla Valtoy through the defile 
of A mb SI a. In order to mitizc the tow hours still avail¬ 
able tome on Boner soil I moved In the morning in a north- 
easterly direction down to the river- There an isolated hill rising 
several" hundred feel from the plain close to the viltagra of Kalpanal 
and Bijkatta offered a central and very comprehensive view over 
the whole of Lower Buitor, From Matwanai in the cast, where the 
Bantndn River enters a narrow defile leading down to the Indus, 
to EJat in the west the whole expanse pf the valley on both sides 
of the winding river lay dearly before me. Ho ruins or artificial 
mounds offered themselves to view from this commanding position, 
except the Stupa of Takhtaband already described. Nor could 
lbs Hindu traders, whom \ got hold of in Kalpanai village, tell me 
of any other ancient sites within reach besides those already visttoil 

I accordingly returned by midday to the deserted camp of 
Barklli and hence crossed with the rearguard the pass usually 
designated as tbat of Bttadr which leads to the head of the Cham I a 
Valley. The latter is drained by the river, which receives the 
streams from the northern slopes of Mount MahaMn and Joins the 
Barandu not far from its own junction with the Indus. Cham la geog¬ 
raphically as well as etlmographically forms a territory- distinct from 
Bundr proper. The fir-covered top of the pass was reached 
through very pretty forest scenery, and offered to me once more a 
striking view across Buntfr, hounded in the north only by 
the snow--capped ranges of the Duma Mountains, Dogirri and Km, 
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Reaching in Lhe afternoon thu camp which was pilchcd below 
the village of Ambdla, I took an opportunity to represent’'to 
General JfiFFREVS, Cummaeditag the and Brigade my/dosirri 6 i 
approaching Mount Mahshan a* closely as the military dispositions 
permitted. From the time that the Buri^r Expedition had been 
taken into view 1 had fondly entertained the hope that it would 
give me the chance of reaching that mountain which has never 
yet been visited by a European or surveyed. This desire arose 
from the fact that of the various positions which have been proposed 
for the A#yn$$ of the historians of Alexander there is none which ip 
my opinion h,xs a better claim for serious consideration than 
Mount MaHban. 


I need not review here the numerous opinions which have been Mount Mahx. 
advanced since General Court took up the question in 1836 " b * rt ’ 
re gard i ng t he a i te of ilia l fa mo ti s in ou n t a i n strongho fd. They have 
been hist fully set forth and discussed by General CuRNInGham 
I n a separate chapter of his lt Ancient Geography of India,' 1 * Nor is 
this the place to explain the reasons which seem to me to militate 
against any one of the suggested sites that are at present acces¬ 
sible for examination, such ai 1 R£ja [ Jodi's Castle ' opposite Attock, 
the Karanidt hill, the ruined castle of R&nigat, f 

Tlic claims of Mount MahAban were first advanced by the late 
Genera! ABBOTT, of Abbottabad, nearly half n century ago They 
were rightly based by him 011 the close agreement winch the main 
orographicai features of that mountain, as then known, its proximity to 
the Indus, its great height and extent, present with the description of 


*S«* & <«. i compare also Sir IL Bupbur^^X^J^J 

Gtvgrophy, L pages 4^6 sqq. * J 

t Gcncr.il Cunningham himself evidently after a good deal of heolation 
scltleu upon Pnmgat 0 -- the mo* \\lu-W p^jitiiwi. Hnl thM ceiingnfchcd 
tpiad^n, to whoie motive perception in matters of ancient Lnsogranhy ;ve o«i- 

many happy iduMtfitabou*, ivas Mnvifltf constrained To qvh in t^fs cast* 
he did not feel satisfied with Gi h 5oc=stkm. To any unbiassed student & th* 
question u ho has visited the ruins on the Rdnigat hill, the objections must 

appear unsummunublc. Its great drVame from die Indus Its comparatively 
ima 11 height ar dsu.J smaller summit arc all features which cannot be iwoe?* 
eilcd t,vali the salient points of the Gtfcsk accounts. 









ths Greek historic as.* No bet hag since come to light which 
could shake the weight of the arguments derived from this 
observation* f But the heights of Mahabati have continued 
to be as inaccessible to Ettropckos as they were then. It has hence 
been impossible to obtain that detailed topographical evidence, 
without which it seems hopeless to eapect a definite settlement 
of this nrmch veiccd question* 

My interest 3u Mount MaUban as the probable site of Aornos 
was considerably increased by the important information which 
‘Major Dkane had, recently obtained through native source* regarding 
e xtensive remains of an ancient fort situated at a point of MaMban 
known as Shdkktii.% Can these ruins be referred to so early a 
date as AJcxandsir's invasion) or do they at least indicate the 
likely position of an older fortification? Only an archscologicaf 
survey of the mountain could give us the answer. 

The ready submission of the Chanda tribes induce^ 
the military authorities to abstain from any further advane? to the 
east down the Chamja Valley, This made it dear to, 
me that the hope I had cherished of visiting Mount Mab&bkti could 
not be realized on the present occasion. If (he head of the ChamJa 


* See GeneraJ Abbott's paper ** Oradvt ad A$rnrm, n J. A. S. B. t 
pnjjes 309 utf- Before him General Court already seems to h^ve thought u[ 
M^hdbau ai a possible position lor Acmes ; sue his Incidental reference, SM: t 
*$39p page 310* 

f The mnin objection which General Cunningham raises to Mount M.ihAbort 
as the representative ef Aomos (Andnit (jAfigrttpky, page 61 .sq ) is based cm 

the assumption thpt 5 t 13' the ' great mountsi in 1 by the side nf which the A/nk*^ 
urtnn monasterV of Hiuen Tslang was situated, _ M [f any fort had then existed 
on the top of the mountain,’ 1 General Cunningham argues, "it is .it most 
certain that the pilgrim would have ipemhmcd its name," etc, After -.vhsit we 
have fiKowO below as to the real posh ion of the MahAvana convent, it be! tar 
that this negative argument, weak in itself, falls to the ground, 

Nor can t attach any greater importance to his other tivo objections, derived 
as thev nrc from such detective information a;, has hitherto bt^cn available re¬ 
garding the shape and extent of the mountain and its several spurs. In tlit 
absence of any proper survey it is impossible to assert the easy accessibility of 
the mountain as contrasted with the description given of the steepness of Aornos* 
or to compare its circuit with the varying figures recorded for the latter by 
the historians of Alexander, 

| See S>i5 above quoted paper, % R. A* S. f rSij& page 673, 
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Valley hid W n occupied (or to ore tbao a few days, t ho despatch 
ttf a separate detachment to that distance might yet have possibly 
been arranged for m the interest of the tppograpfeeal survey. For 
this Mount Mahabati owing to its height and position represents 
also a point of considerable importance. But the evacuation 0 f 
Chanda acd the return of the whole of the force to-British territory 
wrre already fixed for the following day, 'Live hopes of Captain 
Rnbertson t the Field Survey Officer, were like nay own doomed to 
disappointment. 

Considering the circumstances I could but fed grateful when 
General Jeffreys very kindly agreed to lei me utilise that last day fm 
a rapid excursion down the Chanda Valley. In order to enable me 
to extend it as far as possible lie was pleased to grant me a mounted 
escort from the Xth Regiment Bengal Lancers. 1 bad thus at least 
the satisfaction of approaching the north foot of Mababan closer 
than 1 could have hoped otherwise. 

Starting on the morning of the j 9th January from the camp 
below Ambdla i reached after a ride of about four miles the large 
village nf Sdra situated on the southern side of the Valley. Some 
Hindu Khattns of this place whom l examined knew' of an old site 
about half a mile to the south nf the village and at, the foot of a low 
spur which descends herefrom the Sarpait Range, On proceeding 
to it I found a spring enclosed in a square basin of ancient ma50city. 
This is visited as a Tlrtha by the Hindis of the neighbourhood- 
Pose to the west of the spring is a terrace-like mound about 20 feet 
high, the upper part of w hich appeared artificial. The top, which 
fo rrned a small phte&u about sco feet from west to cast and 100 feet 
broad, 19 covered with remnants of old walls built of large but 
undressed stones* There are evident traces of a terrace about 
15 feet broad which seems lo have run round the mound at a lower 
Lvel The sides are covered with broken pottery. J was unable 
to ascertain from my Hindu guides any tradition regarding this 
site, or the special name of the locality. They too were well 
acquainted with the sacred Tlrthas on Mount Om and had more 
than once performed the pilgrimage, 
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I rode on through the Level ground of the valley* which is here 
jnore than a mile broad and well cultivated, past Nawagal and 
TjmiiU Dh£rei, until 1 reached the small village of jfeitk#!* There 
l had been toM, resided a Malik particularly well-acquainted 
with the MaMbau region, I found in him a very intelligent 
old man ready to describe what he had seen on frequent visits 
to his Amasai frieocUj who are in the habit of grassing their cattle 
ou the mountain. He knew well the rains of He 

described them as situated on a rocky sour near the highest point of 
Mshibanand to the north-east of it. Both the village of MMfi 
(once the seat of the Hiudlpini fanatics and burned after the 
Am bel t Campaign, 1863) and the Indus could be seen from tbs 
plateau occupied by the ruins. I was particularly glad to note in 
the course of my exa mi nation that the Maliks description of the 
ruined fort agreed closely with the account giyen by Major Deane h 
informant. The substantial accuracy of the latter account can 
hence not be doubted. The ruins appear now to be overgrown 
by dense jungle. The slopes of the mountain below Shihkdt 
were described as steep and rocky on ah sides, and particularly 
so towards the Indus, where the ascent is by a narrow 
path. 


My informant did not stop at describing to me the mountain 
of my desire, but also promptly otferod, when alone with me god 
my surveyor, to conduct me to it in person, Twelve hours marching 
and climbing might have sufficed to reach it Under other circum- 
stances the temptation would have proved too much for me. Hut* 
the thought of my escort aud the promise I had given of rejoining 
the troops before they cleared the pass left me no chance but 
reluctantly to refuse tills offer. 


I then continued my ride to the large village of Kurtz not 
far off, which had boon indicated to me as the e»U«me point 
reached hy a previous reconnaissance of the force. The village 
lies on an alluvial plateau in the centre of the valley and opposite 
to a bold fir-clothed spur which descends from the high Sarpait 
Range, the continuation of Mahlban to the west, From the rising 




ground to the east of the village an extensive view opened down 
the valley towards the Amazai territory and up to the snow-cove red 
heights of MaMbaa* comparatively so near and yet beyond reach- 
I had but little time to enjoy it, The advanced hour and the 
thought of the long ride yot before us necessitated an early return* 

The road I followed beck to Ambdla Jay more to the north side 
of the valley, but did not bring into view any further object of 
antiquarian interest 

When Atnb&a was rrached in afternoon after a ride of abput kmhH* p A +i 
9 miles from Kurta. we found the large camp already deserted* 
l followed the route taken by the troops into the wooded gorge 
which leads to (he -A mbits'. Am, and overtook the rearguard of the 
force close to the saddle of that famous defile, ever memorable 
in the annals of frontier wars since the fights of 1863. 

Rugged heights lo the right and left crown the Kdtal, which 
PiUhaii tradition calls so forcibly Qztalgar^ 'the house of 
slaughter. 1 * On them there were yet cJekrty visible rough $!onc 
walls among the rocks* marking the sitrs of the “ Eagle's Nest," 
the * Crag Picket" and other positions which were held so heroically 
and at the cost of so much blood during those necks of a desperate 
struggle, i had thus the satisfaction of casting my farewell look 
towards Butter as one of the last who left its soli, and from a 
spot full of historical associations, not less stirring because they 
Were modern. 1 derived some consolation from the memories of 
that other Bundr campaign. From the point of vi-w of antiquarian 
research I had reason to regret the short duration of the present 
exp edit Ion- Yet it was evident that its almost too rapid success 
had its compensations in another direction. 

Tliere was little to remind me of those da}-3 of hard fighting 
as I passed through the long winding ravines full of a luxuriant 


* l cannot refrain here from drawing attention tn tlie scries of splendid 
ballads in which Afghan popular poetry commemorates the everts that played nt 
tbte site. My lamented friend J, D&rmeitetcr baa reproduced them, y,hh a 
masterly translation, in his Chants ptipuUirix des Afghans. 
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vegetation down to the southern foot of the pass. Apart from 
the long files of ammunition raub passed On the way there were 
only a few buffaloed capture d as a last lucky prise by a rear guard 
picket on the heights near the pass, to show that ire were 
leaving an enemy * 1 ;? country. It was dark when I reached Surkh&bi 
ai I he mouth of the pass and in British territory, and night before 
I arrived at the camp pitched near the In tie tow n of Rustam. Thus 
a long day of neady forty miles' ride and march brought my tour 
with the Buner Field Force to a dose. 

fokinlii'E, On the following day I rode into MardAn, visiting on the way 

a few old site si close to Rustam alad near Sakhsh&t'i. Those near 
the former place have already been referred to by General Cunnin¬ 
gham in hh Archeological Survey Reports. At the latter place 

1 enquired particularly after the find-spot of the interesting ancient 
birch bark manuscript which was discovered here iq years ago 
and baa since been edited by Dr. Hoernle.* I had the chance of 
discovering the village chaukfd&r who had actually been the finder, 
and was taken by him to the exact spot where the manuscript 
Was unearthed. As ! think the site has not been accurately 
Indicated before its brief description may be useful. 

The spot Is at the north-west end of a series of ancient 
mound* known as PandMreL They ,stretch in the direction 
from north-west to south-east and for a length of about half 
a mile to close the southwest corner of the present village. 
The mounds rise to about 20 feet above the present ground level, 
and are constantly dug Into for the sake of building materials, 
Walla of uncarved stone are found in many places at a depth of 
3—8 feet from the present surface. Close to the spot where the 
find was made a well had been sunk at the time and the field 
near its east side dug down by 3 or 4 feet order to bring it 
more easily under irrigation. In the bank thus formed in the 
mound to the east of the field the manuscript had come to light 
According to the account of the discoverer it was only 2—3 feet 


Set Indian Antiquary, XVII. pages 33 tqq. 









below life present surface placed between two stones and embedded 
in earth. As there are no visible traces of walls near the 
spot it may be assumed that the manuscript was originally 
removed from soim other place and buried here in the ground for 
protection cr sonic other purpose. It may be added that there 
arc namctOEis ancient wells near the Patidlidrei site. One of them 
which is close to the north of the central mound has been recently 
cleared- It is circular and shows courses of solid ancient masonry* 
exactly of the dame type as seen In the old well near the SuuigrAui 
Stupa. According to my informants more of these ancient wells 
in the neighbourhood would be cleared if experience did not show 
that they do not dratf water or soon run dry. Does this observa¬ 
tion indicate a change In the level of the subsoil vrater ? 


Arrived at MardAn, where the General Blood's Division broke 
tip, I was engaged during the next few days in revising my materials 
and arranging for the preparation of the drawings attached to this 
repon, 1 subsequently proceeded on a brief visit to Malakand 
in order to communicate personally to Major Deane the 
main results of my Butidr tour which he had done so much to 
facilitate. After another short stay at Marddn spent in preparing 
the preliminary portion of this report l returned to Lahore, where 
1 resumed charge of my office on the 1st February 1S9B, 
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Chioei: 

Notices 


IL—Notes on the Ancient Topography ov Runer. 

Having completed my account of the ancient remains surveyed 
in Bunir I shall proceed to examine briefly the results that may be 
derived from the materials now collected for the elucidation of 
the ancient topography of that region. It has appeared to me 
more appropriate to discuss these results together and in a separate 
chapter. For it is only by comparing the whole of the ancient 
notices we possess of Bun6r with the archafoiogiCcil data now 
available! that we can arrive at approximately safe conclusions 
regarding the Identification of several ancient sites. 

The ancient notices of Bungr I allude to can unfortunately 
at present not be found in the form of inscriptions or in Indian 
historical records- Nor can they be gathered from the accounts 
which have readied us of Alexander's exploits in these regia ns. 
In view of what has been said above as to the probable 
identity of Mount Mahdban with Alexander's Acmes, it appears 
Possible dial the great invader actually passed through a part of 
Bundr on h.b way from the valleys of tin* Paujkora and -Swat. Cut 
the references by his historians to localities In this direction 
{Or#, B<isirx> Vyria) are so vague and partly co&racf^tory that 
guesses as lo their identification can in the present stale of oftr 
knowledge scarcely answer any useful purpose.* 

Wc are indebted for those notices exclusively to the narratives 
of the Chine sc pilgrims who either on their way to Gandhdra or 
in pious excursion* from the latter had occasion to visit the sacred 
Buddhist sites in Udydua. 

That the present territory of Butter must have been comprised 
in the ancient Udjica had been recognized Jong ngo by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham and V. onSt. Martin when they.endea* 
von red to map out the corresponding portions of the pilgrim*' 
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teawW.* But as long as the Swat Valley and the mountain 
territories bordering on it remained wholly inaccessible to 
Europeans and hencO to a groat extent a t&rr# incognita also 
from a geographical point of view, the elucidation of details 
affecting the ancient topography of any one of th?se regions was 
manifestly impossible. Even now, when the veil has been partially 
lifted, the task could scarcely be attempted with any hope of 
success, were it not for the fortunate circumstance which supplies 
us in the sits of the ancient capital of UdySna with a fixed and 
safe starting point for our enquiry. 

I refer to the identification of the town of Mun^ii {Afitng- p ija j E s 0(l 
kie4i ) whicli HiUfcljf Tsiang, the latest and mast accurate of those M**** 1 ^ 
pilgrims, mentions as the residence of the kings of UdyAna,t 


This is undoubtedly the present Manglaur in Upper Swat, which 
is still remembered in local tradition as the ancient capital of the 
country. This identification was llrst proposed by V. nu 
Sr. Marxist. It has since been confirmed beyond all doubt by the 
examination of the extant remains both at Manglaur and lower 
down in the Swat Valley. J It has a special importance owing to the 
fact that Hmeo Tsiang and also the earlier pilgrim Sung-Yun 
(A. D. 520) bike the royal city as their starting point in giving 
the direction and distances for the various sacred sites described 
by them in Udyina, Taking into account the ascertained position 
of Manglaur at the point where the spurs descending to the north 


* Sne Cunntngftnnt, Ancient Geography ** India f pages, <* ■ v d* St 
Martin, MHudrt Analytique sur ia e&He d* l*Ash Ctitti-tiU and 'da Find* 
pages 3 x 3 £ 99 , > 

t See Sj*y4;fci> transL Beal, L r page isr. 

See fflimif# Amlyiiqut, pave 31 -u where the correct derivation of Man? 

!,t » r { M av or} fro m S k r. Mn ngn lap u n1 is a Tsu hid felted. H , uet i Tsi -i nX 

Moung kit-U (to b*fead Martgatt, stm St, Jttthn, 3f&had* pwr dichifotr 
Ttvms sanserifs, sage ijjp repcesttfUs n shorter form Jtfangaln abbreviated 
bln manat, like U-io-kia-han-cha (U* Udakabdnda) for Uilabh'undat'Ura the ar. 
cLent name of Waihand-Under the fades. ^ 

% Sea Major H. A. Dt awe’s paper “ Net* on Udyina and Gandhdru ,J in the 
Wual of the Asiatic Sbdftty, London, i80, page 656. Major Dennc during 
ibe reconnaissance made mto Upper Swat in A®st last after the of 
M«daka nd was able to pay a flyings visit to the ncighbourhued of M«nrf*ur 
wb rch *bo a nd $ 1ri ancient remain s. He tb ere n as ah ie to mom i*ti several of - he 
Stupas mentioned by Hiticn Ts:ang. 
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from Mount Dosirri meet the Swat River and turn it to the west 
(circ s 72° 48', kmg. 34* 4&' Mi), it is clear that we must look 
for the ancient sites of Bualr among those localities of UdyAua 
which the pilgrims describe as situated to the south of MarigalL 


HjUfcO 

Tsyinjr f j* 

aKG(int. 


The fullest account wc receive of these localities is that 
preserved in the Si-yu-ki or ■' Records of the Western Countries **■ 
of Hi non Tsi&ng, who visited UdyAra from Udabh&ncJa or Und 
on the Indus towards the dose of 630 A- D- * 


Ws leave aside for the present the reference made m 
hi? narrative to Mount Hi-to. It is de scribed as situated 400 /i, 
or approximately t>6 miles to the south of Mung-kle-Hj and 
in view of this great distance cannot have been situated in 
Buner proper. We are then first taken to the Alahtivana convent. 
It lay about 200 it south from the capital by the side of a great 
mountain. The legend connected with it represented Buddha to 
have practised here in old days the life of a Bodhisattva under 
the name of Sarmdanfy'a* Seeking a refuge from his enemy lie 
had abandoned his kingdom and come to this place. There ho 
met a poor Brahman who asked for alms. Having nothing to give 
him owing 1o his own destitute condition, Buddha had asked to 
be bound as a prisoner and to be delivered to the king, his enemy, 
in order that the Brahman might bene lit by the reward given 
for him. 


n To the north-west of the Mahdvatifl Sanghitrima one des¬ 
cends from the mountain and after proceeding for 30 or 40 It arrives 
at the Most* SanghirftmaTf At this site the name of which 
is explained by the Chinese editor to mean 1 lentils ’ and must hence 
probably b restored into Mo-sn-h (Skr. moxitra) 1 there was a 
Stupa about 100 feet in height, and by the side of the latter a great 
square stone which bore the impress of Buddha’s foot. When 


* £e Siymki, transl. Beal, L, pages 123 sfc 

t I havo followed f» the above abstracts Beal’s trjqgtethMi, modifying ua 

expression* only in a few place* where fhe French version ol bun. juhen 
appeared to supply a more precise worduiff. 





Buddha in old time panted his foot at this spot* A he scattered a 
Kvti of rays of light which lit up ibe MaMvana SanghSrama, ami 
then for the sake of Devaa tad men he recited the stories of his 
former births. At the foot of thisStdpa is a stone of yellow-white 
colour which is always damp with an unctuous moisture. This is 
where Buddha* when he was in old time practising the. life of a 
Bodhisattva, haying heard the true Uw f broke one of his bones 
and wrote [with the marrow] sacred books.” 

Going west 60 or 70 It from the Mo-su convent Hiwen Tsiang 
notices a Strip a built by King Asoka. tlere was localized the 
well-known kgend which records how Tatfrigala, when practising 
the life of a Bodhisattva aa Raja SiMka t had cut Ids body to pieces 
to redeem a dove from the power of a hawk, 

The short distances which Hiuen Tsiang indicates between FVhWs 
these three sacred site$ show clearly that they must at) havr been T,flt ' 1ie 
s i tu ate d so me where wi thi n B u n 6 r Ecrr [ to ry. A lid in fell 3 grer* me n t 
with this conclusion we find that the two o&rlirr pilgrims, Fa-1hen 
and SunG-Yun, who do not know the Mahivana Sang! 1 ara tna, bet 
mention the other two sites of Hittcii Tsiang’s account, also place 
the latter distinctly to the south of the royal city of Udyana, i,e, t in 
Bun£r. 

Fa-hien* who had arrived in * Wuchang' (Udyana) about 
403 A.D.* and had spent the summer retreat there, descended 
thence south and arrived In the country of Su-h 6 ^ifli where Buddhism 
was flourishing. There was in it the place where in a farm -r 
birth the BodhisaUva cut off 0 piece of his own flesh and with it 
ransomed the dove * . * » Gn the spot the people of the country 
reared a tope adorned with layers of gold and silver platen” 
o The travellers* going downwards from this towards the cuvE* in 
five days came to the country of Gandiiara/’ It cannot be doubted 
that the Stdpa seen by Fa-HIEN was that connected with 


* See Rttard rf Uvtddhht King lean stated by J. Legge, p&fea 29 s/jq. 
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Ihe legend of S;bikar% winch Hiuen Tsi&ug mentions a short 
wiy to the weSt- of the Mo-svi convent* ll is equally evident 
that the district of Su*M& f in which it by, must be identified 
widi the -present Bun£r. Arguing front tlie position iud leaded fur 
Su-h^to hy its mention to the south of Udyina and on the wsf r ta 
GandMfa, General Cunningham* W already rightly recognized 
that the territory thus designated could not have been the large 
valley of the Swat River itself, as others have assumed, but that 
the name must have been limited to the smaller valley of Btiudr, 

Evidence equally convincing a* that just discussed may lie 
drawn front Sv'jtg- ¥un } s narrative. Sung-Yan, who visited the 
( U-charig country' towards the close of A, l>. 519 as an. imp trial 
envoy, notice* to the south Of its royal city the place where Buddha 
in a former age «peeled off hU skin for the purpose of wi ll* 
ing upon it, smd* broke off a bone of his body for the purpose A 

writing with it Asoka RAja raised a pagoda on lids spot for (he 

purpose of enclosing ihsse sacred relics. It is about tea ebwg 
(t20 fvet) high* 611 ijoift spot where he broke of his bone the 
marrow ran out and cowed the surface of a roo i which yet ?■• - 
tains the colour of it, and is unctuous, us though it had only recently 
been do(ie”t The- place is spoken of by Stiug-Yun as situated in 
the ' Mo-hiu ' country % Though we are unable to account for 
this name, the description shows clearly that the Sttfpa here refer¬ 
red to can be no-other but the one mentioned by Bitten T slang u\ 
connection with the Mn-su banghirania. 

In view or tnis identity of the site it is of interest to compare 
the different indications given by the two pilgrims as to it* posi¬ 
tion. Whe#ia Hiucn Tsiang places the Mo-au Sangtiarimu 30 


• CumpflEC Aritfenl Getg**pky, page Ss. 

iSefl trttrtl. B*il, tmtudflrtliiik p«® “t*™* 

tfon-gfren b> X Remosot from ah extm&t in the Fotk-hvt-U, page 50. 

+ Ma-hhi 35 pwsibh- vvU xa&tw attempt to ffiptoducc i» Chln^ clwtapkms »«e 
telnSRiven M k«i im m* Trian rt *£«*#». on aoted 

iV-jt t'iE tent of bimg-YMu'* report ?wnjs hi tar less aafcbtactorjr cotulll p , 

S SLUB i„ «“«i li «**, (L. th-,. "ir.k™*.! th> Si-yu.k,, 

B^l’3 UtreduetiiH to the tatter, pige xc*u g note 











or 40 It ft the north-west of the Mah&vana monastery and ihc lat¬ 
ter again about 3 oo it south of Mung+k iWf, Suti g-Yum who 
also stalls from the royal city of Uriydna, pub the former site 
at a distance of “ more than mo li u to the south of it* 

Apart from the identity of the barings the two statements agree 
also eto^e enough in respect of l he distances, ft must be re¬ 
membered that the expressions of the texts distinctly indicate 
approximate measurements; allowance must further be made 
for the different length of the several route* which the pilgrims 
might have chosen for their journey from Upper Swat hup Bntidf, 

dhe records of the Chinese travellers hive shown us that 
among the siUm of antiquarian interest described by them in or 
near Udy&na there are three for the identification of which we 
have to lock within the limits of modern Gtuicr, from a com¬ 
parison bf these accounts we have seen that the data they fur¬ 
nish regarding these sites ate consistent among thcnj 3 rJvt!$ f and 
hence evidently accurate. As information has now become 
available also as regards the actual topography of Bnndr and the 
most prominent of its ancient remains in attempt may well be 
mad'-r to trace the sites of those Stupas and monasteries among the 
esbiot ruins of the territory. 

The task thus set to us might he .looked upon as partially m*Mvh» 
solved or at least greatly facilitated, if the suggestion thrown out VEt^m, 
by General i&OPlKlttGHAM of Mount Mahibiui having taken its 
name from the MaMvutta monastery of Hiuen Tsiang could bo 
accepted is probable * This, however is not the case. How¬ 
ever tempting the similarity of the two names is upon which 
General Cuuniwghan^s conjecture was solely based, yet it is easy 
to show that this location meets with fatal objections both hi the 
bearing and the distance indicated for the site lu Hiuen Tstang's 
narrative. The latter speaks of the AfaMvAna Singh uni mi as 


* iaeo Arck&ofagkut Svritjt Re$srh r H, [rage 96 Antiiftt P a K tf 9 s 
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situated Zoo it to Ltie south of Mung-fuclt, \ n rballly Mount 
MaMban lies to the south-fast of Mcnglaer, ay can #as|Jy be as¬ 
certained from the relative position a)jWn on the accessible maps 
for the trigonometrically fixed peaks of Doairri and MahAban,* 
In the same way it can he shown that the measurement of 20a A 
does by no means agree with the actual distantft by road lie* 
tween the two places* 

In judging of this point it must be remembered that the dis¬ 
tances between two places as recorded by the Chinese pilgrims 
can have been derived only from approximate estimates of tue 
length of road traversed by them or their informants, Ur y put si 
hence in a mountainous country bo invariably much in execs*-af 
the direct distances as measured on a modern survey map. i he 
examination of numerous eases, in which distances between wH,- 
knowp localities have tinis been recorded in ro^measurrx shows 
that these measurements exceed by at least one-fourth, and m difl. 
cult country more nearly by one-third, the direct distance calculat¬ 
ed on the maps^ 

Keeping this in view it will be easy to recognise that Hiirn 
Tfliaog’a MahAvana monastery can not; be looked for so fur away a« 
Mount MahAban. The direct distance between the trigonomdri- 
caliy fixed peak of Mount MaMbau and the position Which the 
field survey carried into Upper Swat during the operations of 

August ascertained for Manglaut, is exactly 40 measured 

on the map "to the crow flies*" if we make to this distance the 
Pbove explained addition of one-fourth, which in view of the neural 
obstacles of the route-lhe high range between Swat and B#r 
and the second hill range between the latter and ihe Chanda 
Valley’"-must i appear very moderate, we obtain a total distance by 


• S* e yjWrfrM tfPahmtf? publish by ihc Sflr^y jif &ttta Office, *884, 
4 mllc* to l fash- 

+ F 6.0 V. dk $t. Martin, MinMr* Anutylii**, pafi« also 

CuHpin&H^K, Anetritt GiPgtaphf °f India, pag't 4®' 
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road of not less than 50 miles. This minimum estimate of the 
real road distance, when converted into Hiuen Tsiang's W at the 
vnkr: of one-sixth of mile for the//, as deducted by General 
Cunningham from a sorb of careful compilations* * gives us thre& 
hundred // against th\ iofa hundred it actually recorded in iko 
pilgrim's narrative. 


The difficulties In which the suggested identification of Hiuen 
TsLang-’a monastery with Mount Mahdban would involve 113 become 
sUlT ffiorit prom i went.if w« compare this location with a no l her of 
Hiuen Icing's topographical data bearing on Udydua and one 
more easy to verify. I mean the statement made at the dose of 
'Book n of the Si-yuM. There we are told that the pilgrim pro¬ 
ceeding to the nor tit from U*h^kiifhsn-ckit y passed over some 
mountains, crossed a river, and after travelling 6 oo it or so arrived 
at the kingdom of U*?J}ang*m or Udy£na*f Udo-kia-han-cba is 
undoubtedly the present Und on the Indus, the ancient capital of 
GandkiuraT 


From the analogy of numerous passages in liiuon Tstang's 
narrative, where the distances to capitals of neighbouring terri¬ 
tories are indicated in a similar fashion, it is dear that the distance 
herb given to f, the kingdom of U-ehatig-ua* must be understood 
as referring to the capital of Shis territory, Mtjfyg-kfcti or 
Manglaur. Referring now to the relative position of Und and 
Manglaur as Used by modern surveys we find that the capital of 
ancient Udyana lies almost exactly due north of Und and at a direct 
distance 0/57 miles us measured on the map. 


We do not receive any distinct information as to the route 
which Hiiien Tslaug actually followed. Yet from the correct 


* Comptire Ancieiti Gdografrhy, page £ 71 . 

Beat, 1 , page isS, By tfie river tiwo mentioned tha 
S.-irnUji;; in List be mount But it ahtmhl he motcil Elmt :r» Stan, JiUifiit's it* button 
ihe vrnrd cerwip-cmCiotf to * elver 1 is itndnn'd hy vail^cs/ 

* Ciutipitm M&nmrtzHr thrift page ffc, and my twits on iht Mit&j. 
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indication of the direction to the north and on general grounds it may 
safely be assumecj that he proceeded by one of thu direct routes 
leading through Rundr, The in creased length of Kitten Tsiang'a 
road measurement, 600 /#,• against the direct distance on the map, is 
in the light of the tifpkn aliens given above easHv accounted for by 
the natural difficulties of the track. These could net have been 
appreciably small'f on Liu* journey from Munglaur to Mali&bao, 
which leads practically through the same mountain region, How 
then, t( the prcposrd Identification of the Mahiwaba Sanghfirama 
wltli; Mount Mah&ban is maintained, are wc to understand the 
great disproportion in the recorded distances,—The 200 ti 'of one 
journey against the 600 if of the other, where the direct distances 
from point to point are 40 and 57 miles respectively ? 
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Mahfon* * It is evident from these con side rat in ns th<Lt the location of the 

Fnnjk^cii. MaMvana monastery on Mount MaMhan> based soldyoua cobd* 

deuce of names, cahndt be ‘mahualucd. There remain thus for our 
guidance only the facts of the actual topography of Ban dr and that 
knowledge- of its extant ruins which the tour described in this report 
has furnished, Reviewing then the most prominent of the ancient 
sites surveyed we can scarcely fail to note the remarkable agree¬ 
ment which the ruins of -PdnjkMai tSu»igr£oi}» Gumhaiui (Tumk) 
and Gjrurai present with the three sacred spots specified in the 
Chinese accounts both as regards their character and theirfrdatiye 
position. 

Wc start from Mnngknr a? our fixed point. Referring to the 
latest survey we find that Sunigram lies almost due south of it, 
exactly id the position indicated [or the Mah&vaiUL monastery. The 
nearest route between the two places heg over the Khalil Pas*(west 
of Dosirri) and then vtd Gdkand down to P&dshtib and Elat It 
measures on the map about 20 miles, which distance converted 
according to the value previously indicated corresponds to about 
156 li> If on the basis of the explanations Already given, wo add 







to this distance on the map tom-fourth in order to obtain the 
approxi mate road Measurement we arrive aMhe result of ig* l£, 
1 his agrees as clos'-iy as we tat: reasonably expect with the 200 // 
of JHkuen Tsiang’s estimate. 


The pilgrinrs description of the Mahfivana monastery a$ shunted 
'"by tile side of 3 great mountain Ji 3 s fully applicable to the Pan]- 
ktftai ruins. Even the absence of any reference to a $t%a i Q 
coimccLiou with this monastery acquire® significance in view of 
lb- fact that among the rains, aa described above, we fall to trace 
the remains of a Sttipa ol any size. 

The next stcige of Kiuen 'Huang's itinerary to the Mu*su Ma-m: 
monastery takes ns down the mountain to the north-west of the Uuint,atair 
Mah&vana Sanglulrama for a distance of 30 or 40 In Here the 
correspondence is again most sinking. It is exactly '.to the 
north-wvst of the Panjkdtii ruins* and after descend big from the 
steep hill side on which they are situated, that we reach the 
Gumlmtiii site near Tursak. Its actual distance by road is about 
6 miles, which corresponds to 3d k or the mean of the approxb 
mate figures given by the pilgrim. Here we have no difficulty in 
ri'cagm?ing the high Sfcjfipa mentioned both hy Hhien Tslang and 
Sung-Vun in the still extanr. mound, winch even in its ruined condi¬ 
tion forms a striking feature of the site. It can scarcely surprise us 
that the rapid survey of the ruins failed to bring to light here the 
atone at the foot of the SbSpa which according to the pious tradition 
marked the spot where Buddh* had broken a bone of his body to 
wr I to sacred texts with his marrow. The description of the site 
given above shows to what depth the base of the Stupa is now 
hidden under debris. 

Going 60 or 70 H to die west of the Mo-su VibSra, Hiuen GirSmi: 
Tsiang had visited the S td pa reared over the spot where Buddha, Stapu 
according to the pious legend noticed also by Fa-hien, had sacrU .Jjj*"®**** 
Eced Ms body to ransom the dove. The bearing an4 distance here 
indicated agree so accurately with those of the mined mounds near 
Gir&rai relative to Gumbatai that I do npt hesitate to propose the 
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identification of the former with the sacred site referred to by Che 
two pilgrims. The rained Stupas of All Kinln K6te lie as above 
indicated about miles to the west e£ Girtfrai village. The 
distance from the latter place to Tumfc oa the direct Lraek I 
marched by was estimated by me at the time at about 7 miles. 
The Gumbatai site again is,* as already stated (page 24) 1 $ miles 
distant from Tutsak. The total of these measurements is ro miles, 
which represent exactly ihe 60 ti of Dliucu Tseng's estimate. 
There Is the same accurate agreement as regards the direction, 
the map and my own notes showing Girard to be situated 
a S mostly exactly due west, of Tursak. 

There arc two observations contained iii the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims which enable us to test at this point our chain of 
identifications, Fa-l^fea's narrative {see above, p age 55 ) tells u «- 
that the travellers going downwards from the spot whore Buddha 
ransomed the dove, toward? the east, in five days came to the 
country of GuiuMra. From the remarks which follow, it can be 
con chided with great probability that the road distance here given 
by Fa-Men was measured to the spot £ where Buddha in a former 

birth had given his eyes in charity tor the sftk* of a man/ and 
where 0 grout Stipahad been erected in honor of this legendary 
event. It is to be regretted that the sacred site here meant cannot 
yot $ identified. Sung-A r un also mentions it; but from bis somewhat 
confused account it can only be gathered that it lay somewhere in 
the central part of the Yuaufzai plain* A similar concision cun 
b- drawn also from FaybieiYs own statement, who speaks oi having 
readied Chu-chi-$hi*lo. or the place of ( the head offering; the 
well known site of Taxi la, after a seven days 1 march to the cast of 
Gasdhfira, fa t of the spot already specified/!- 

On the first look it might appear strange that Fa-Men hi order 
to go from the Girfoai site to the central part of Gaudhara or 



«S«« Si yst'M, transl. by J>nl ^ tiii. 
t SUvM, p. xxxii. Taxila, marked by the ruins 
olaeed fey [all .CbldMQ ftCcdimts three iwra* 
Cumiii^baQi, Antitfli C-§agH^mf t p^e 104. 
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YnlnfzM rtduM pfaccef in an easterly directiun, and should take 
five (lavs to accomplish U« journey. A wfcrenee to the map and 
acoim'deatun of the ordinary routes still followed to the present 
<1ay wif, however, easily explain this. 


1 win* the altered site of the • dove-ransoming ’ Ka bleu t»f 
nnlnwlly he ^|a.sod to have taken Lite most convenient and 
Erequ-’ uted mute, in view of the topographical features 
of flic country ll,is noulil hive been iii his days justss now the 
route which iPads first to tin; east down the fiaramlu Valley and 
then crosses the range of Mils by tiv A mini in Pars down to liuslam, 
a „ important sit.' already i« orient times * U is practically this 
route which was followed by tl* late tirpedition. On it Jive dauy 
marches of -he customary hipgfh would still he counted (or tee 
jom-ney from Girural to Maoliii, which Ialter place m vrw nl its 
ecu tnd posil ion nmy hone be taken as an approximate subs Wole 
for t% site of ■ tbc eyc-offrring.'t 

A second test for. the correctness of our proposed idcotrfiestticfis 
^ Supplied bv a stStemtiM of tiiucii Ts^mg. Ho mfurmi us tint 
“iomfo Hh-we&tfromtbe plane where Buddha redefined the dovc v 
200 it or so, w(i cuter tlie valley of Sh0^-m-in-shi asrd there retch 
lUe convent of S^^sha-ti. ^ Major Deane m his very instruc¬ 
tive n Note-on L'dydtm and GandUra ,f has proposed to identify the. 
Shtm-ni h-shi oi the records with the Urge Adinzai Valley! which 
opens to the north of the Swat River near the present Fort Uiak- 
darih § ThK careful examination I was able to make during my 
Lwo Doties in the Swat Valley of the several topographical and 
archeological facts bearing on Lids question has convinced me that 
Major D^ne has in tins, as in other instances, been guided by the 



Route to 
Shno ni-fo- 
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right antiquarian instinct I hope to discuss this point in a 
ac’parate report on Lhc remains of the lower Swat Valley, Here 
it may suffice to state that the S&ptro-f&arti convent with its 
high $Ldpa must in all probability, as already recognized by Major 
Deawfc, he looked for among the several great ruin eld mounds which 
are found in the very centre of the valley close to +ho point where 
the present military road turns sharply to the west towards the 
KatgaEa Pass, 

The general direction of the Adiniiai Valley from Girirai is 
north-west, exactly as stated by 1 linen Tmng. The nearest and 
appare in 1 y easiest rou tc be 1 we en the i vro pi aces! cads ovp r t he 
Banjlr Pass down to the Swat Rivets Thence the road lie.- along the 
left bank of the taper to Chakikrra, which owmgTo its natural position 
must have at all times been the favourite point for crossing, Measured 
along this route the total distance on the map from Girirai to the 
central point of the Adinzai Valley above indicated amouols to 2 $ 
miles. This U almost cracily the distance which we have found 
above as tlie equivalent on the map of Hiuen Tstang s 200 //between 
Manglaiu a 'MangaH and Panjkfitai-Matiavana, It is thus evident 
that, given the identical base of conversion, the 200 ff of the 
pilgrim represent here with equal closeness the actual road distance 
between GtrArai and Adinzai. 

It is dear that we gain important evident;- in favour of 
our chain of icbntjfixation3 in B.unfr by being able to link also 
its western cud with an ancient rite of certain identity* The 
positions w have been led to assign to the Mu hay an a convent mul 
ihe Stdpa of the ‘ dove-ransoming ' can thus each be independently 
tested by the bearings and distances recorded to known outside 
points. The positions hence mutually support each other. 

We have made here the attempt to interpret the extant 
notices of ancient Bu«£r by means of the now available .material*, 

II: might be urged against it that these materials are still too 
scanty to permit of safe conclusions, and that in particular the 





rapidity with which the survey of antiquarian remain? had 
to be effect^,in this occasion, was not likely to bring to notice 
aSJ important sites deserving consideration. In order to allay such 
dotihts it may be useful in conclusion to refer to an tariff* 
record. It shows that however hurried to my regret the exa¬ 
mination of the territory has been* yet no Important remains 
above ground which were within reach, are likely to have wholly 
escaped observation. 

I refer to the curio os Information collected regarding Bunir Ge nerd 
and the neighbouring regions by General A. Court* one of cm 

the French Officers in Ran jit Sbgl/s service, ft is contained In a 
paper which Wag published by him m the Bengal Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty's journal of 1839/* 1 did not see it until after my 

return from I?train It contains, apart from purriy geographical 
notices regarding the mountain territories to the north of the 
Pesh&war District, a series of conjectures as to the sites connected 
with Alexander 9 campaign in these regions, and what is far more 
useful and inUrcsi itigj a list of the ruins and in particular Sldpas 
found in them. From, the fullness of the latter notes and a 
statement of General Court himself it is evulenL that they were 
the result of careful and prolonged enquiries carried on through 
native agents during the time that he was in charge of the Sikh 
Forces in Peshawar. General Court had already before that time 
testified his interest, in antiquarian, research by the systemlic 
excavation of the Manikyftla Stdpa and the valuable 
numismatic materials he collected for Frmsep and other scholars. 

We can, therefore, scarcely be surprised at the thoroughness 
with which he had endeavoured in this instance to collect all 
information obtainable from native sources regarding the extant 
monuments of those territories. 

ff we compare the entries in his lists of il ruined cities n and 
•* of cupolas" f as far as they relate to Swat* with the ancient 

* See Coitentfcn of Parti tf.lt! ch may bt uteful/or ths fOmptehentiaft of Alexander 
tkf Great's r txgfaii& «n thr Wntfvrn Barth of thi Indus t l>y M. A. CouKt, Auviupt 
El^ve do rfierfa MUilaisre de Saiut»Cyr, J. d,S, &, t (833., pegei 3<?6 j#p F 

t See pegea 507 flnd 311, he. $U, 








skr^s and buildings which have attracted prc-eraimmtiy our attention 
since that valley has been rendered accessible* we find almost all 
important remains still above ground duly noticed, the temple 
ot TaUMi, with its elaborate relievos* the Sttipas of Adiiusai, the 
ruins of Barikbt, the groat Stripa of Shankardir, the mounds 
around Manglaur,—these ami other striking remains find ail 
due men Lion, though their names appear more than once 
strangely disguised in^the General’s spelling. 

Having observed this lritfdablo accuracy* of the information 
recorded regarding Swat* 1 naturally turned with a good deal of 
curiosity to General Court's notes regarding Rimer. Might they 
not tell of ancient remains of evident importance which I had 
failed to notice 7 I was soon reassured on this score. I found 
that of the old sites named by General Court's informants in Run£r 
proper all, with one doubtful exception* had actually been visited 

by me. 

Among the cupolas, * r. e. Stupas* which are specially 
singled out for notice* we find H those of H&niapoor s one of 
which is near the village of F$ar4$ettky and the other under 
Mount Jailer. T! It requires no great amount ol philological 
acumen to recognize here in the General 5 a (or Ms English trans¬ 
lator’0) i Foor&seuk r our Tiirsak, and In his * Htnispoor ' the a amt; 
a F the village Anrapur, which we have noticed above ns situated 
just opposite to the Gumbaiai Stdpa. For the mistake in the 
fct name the quasi-pakeographlcal explanation (F misread for T) 
easily ’suggests itself, la the case of the second the. peculiar 
Pushtu sound nr is evidently responsible for the deficient spelling, f 
It is clear that this notice refers in reality to one Stupa* that of 
Gumhataij which* as we have seen* lies near Tursnk at the foot 
of Mount Jaffer and opposite Anrapifr. Whether the kind of 


* 7110 ward 1 cwpolsi ; i* evidently intended as a rnndariny: vf tb* term Rambus 1 
(doiutxj which Is uniformly applied in ttese regions to all ruined St6pas and dome-shaped 

huilii Lurid 1 sec above pn^o it* 

i For the same reason the natfiif^appears w clJt ? s meUnwphoned into 

Angapurf 











* diplography 1 noticeable In General Court’s description is due to 
hh having recorded two separate accounts without noticing that 
they referred to the same structure, or to some oilier misunder¬ 
standing, cannot be decided now. 

The cupula near 1 Sonightranj * which is next mentioned, can 
he no other than the great ruined Stupa south of Sunigrdm. By 
another “ in the village of FakHahind " h ebarty meant the Stupa 
of Takhtatand; The same clerical error or misprint as in Foiraseuk- 
Tucaak accounts for the change of the initial consonant in the 
local name. The reference to a Sttipa in J Caboolgberam,' t\ £. 
Kabulgrfim on the Indus, agrees wiLli Information supplied to me. 
But this locality j whic 1 1 can scarcely he included in Bun^r, ^ 
of course, beyond the limit of my explorations. 

General Court’s list mentions after the cupola near 1 Sonighcran * 
the tv, o found among the rubs situated at the foot of Mount 
Sukker near the village of ftigfo The name 1 Riga J stands here 
evidently for R 4 ga x the home of the f Mad Fakir 1 and our camp 
from, the 1 5th to the ifith January, But as, notwithstanding re¬ 
peated enquiries and comparatively close inspection, I failed to 
trace any conspicuous remains in the immediate vicinity of that 
village, I fed induced to suspect that General Court's informant 
in reality intended a reference to the ruins of Panjkdtai above 
Sunigrinu j&fgtt, a large village, is a far better known place than 
the small Hamlet of Simigram, and as the direct distance between 
the two is scarcely more than miles, the above*n am ed rubs could 
equally well be described as "situated near R 4 ga. 1 cannot 
identify *' Mount Sukker. ” The name may possibly he that oE 
the h% Oft a spur of which the Punjkdtai ViMr« is built. That 
the high vaulted halts of the latter should be included under the 
head of ** Cupolas ” could not surprise. In the same way we 
find the ruined monastery of Ckdrk 4 £'ii J situated m the gorge south 
of Batkhdla, Swat, which 1 visited in December 189/ without 
tracing near it any Stupa remains, referred to under that designa¬ 
tion la General Court's list (No, £, c Charkotfia '). 
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If we add that besides the above notices General Court 1 * 
paper contains also a correct account of the Hindu Tirlhas on 
Mount Jim, it will be acknowledged that his agents had taken 
evident care to ascertain and to report a]3 ancient sites in Bun4r 
which were likely to attract at ten Hon, 

This observation can only help to assure ns a B to the results 
of our own survey. We have seen that the latter, however 
hurried, has not failed to take us to every one of the sites which 
were known to General Court’s informants, and (his though at the 
time l was wholly unaware of this earlier record. We may 
hence conclude that the ruins described in this report include 
mostj if not all, of the more important ancient sites of Bun dr* 
We are thus justified in looking among them for the remains of 
those sacred buildings which in the records of the Chinese pilgrims 
receive special mention, 


In concluding the account of my tour in Bundr it is my pleasant 
duty to record my sense of gratitude for the manifold help enjoyed 
by me* In the first place my sincere thanks are due to the Punjab 
Government and its present head, the ftpji'bta Sir W. Mackwokth 
VOUfJG, k.CtS.J.j who reads3)* sanctioned the proposal of my 
deputation and agreed to meet it* cost* By thus rendering my 
tour possible the Punjab Government have given once more a 
proof of their desire to further the objects of Indian antiquarian 
research. This, I trust, will be appreciated all the more as 
the fiefd to be explored lay on this occasion beyond the limits of 
the Province, 

The above pages have shown how much assignee I derived' 
from the kind interest which Major H, A* Deane, C.S.I., has taken 
in niy tour* Student* of the antiquities of the North-West Frontier 
region know the valuable discoveries due to Major Deane's seal for 
archaeological exploration and his readiness to facilitate aft 
researches bearing on those territories* 
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It is an equal pleasure to nve to record publicly jay os' the 
^rcat obligations Lowe to-the Military and Political authorities of 
the Busier Field Force. Major- General SLR BiNDON Blood, K.C.B , 
Comma lids Eg the-Division, not only agreed in the kindest mzmntr to 
allow me to accompany the expedition, but also showed on many 
occasions bis iqlfcrest in my work and his desire to facilitate it 
by all means at his disposal* His staff as well as the Political 
Offices attached to the Force, Mr. BunBURV, C.s., and Lieutenant 
Down of tins Punjab Commission, were ever willing to give me all 
needful assistance. 


I feel particularly grateful to Brigadier-General Slli 
W, MEiftL&jOHN, k*C«B., Commanding the iat Brigade, and bis 
Staff for the free scope they allowed for my movements. Personally 
I doubt whether a civilian on a similar mission could ever 
have met with » kindlier reception than that which was accorded 
to me among the officers of the Burner Field Force, 

M. Fa si Ihihi, Draftsman, Public Work Department, who 
was deputed to accompany me* rendered valuable services by 
'making accurate surveys and plans of all the more important sites 
and mins. I inust specially commend him for the readiness with 
which he \ ohinteered for the duty, and the careful and intelligent 
way in which he carried out his work, often under somewhat irylng 
conditions. Nor ought I to qmit a grateful reference to the ex¬ 
cellent marching of the Afridi escorts furnished to me by the XXfli 
Regiment Punjab Infantry which enabled mo to make full use of, 
the limited time available for my excursions. 
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